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“Cold War All-Stars “art No Referee” 





Student leader Kathie Einola from Luther L. Wright High School in Ironwood, Mich., tells what she likes 
most about her Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. Kathie, a junior in the upper 10% of her class scholastically, is a 
member of the Future Teachers of America, Pep Club, Youth Choir and is one of two girls on the ski-team. 


“Fills quick, clean and easy with disposable ‘ink bottles’ ’’ 


Over 15 million students and teachers have already switched to Sheaffer’s Cartridge Pen. 
And here’s the reason! For smooth, easy writing, there’s no substitute for a true fountain 





pen...and no other fountain pen beats Sheaffer’s for convenience and cleanliness. It fills the 
modern way with leakproof cartridges of Skrip writing fluid you carry in pocket, or purse. 
So whenever you run out of ink...just toss away the used cartridge and drop in either 
end of a new one. No dip! No dunk! No Mess! 


Choose your Sheaffer Cartridge Pen today from c 4 EAF F E RS 


five smart colors: black, blue, grey, green and red. meneren. 
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SHEAFFER'S 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
New Sheaffer 
Cartridge Fountain 
Pen with 98¢ worth 
of Skrip cartridges 


FREE 


$3.93 Total Value 
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TWO 5-PACKS FREE! 





Guie martin FuESTO i 

WASHINGTON, 0.C..1O SEE 

FIRSTHAND HOW THE BELL y/ 
SYSTEM SERVES ITS 


LARGEST TELEPHONE 
USER—THE UNITED STATES 


COLLEGE REPORTER 


HOW TELEPHONES SERVE 
THE NATION'S CAPITAL 





FIRST STOP IS THE SWITCHBOARD SERVING THE 
CAPITOL. A BELL SYSTEM SPOKESMAN EXPLAINS... | 


“ 





'l i \ THIS MUST BE THE YES, CHIP, HERE CALLS TO 
NE NEW STATE DEPARTMENT OUR EMBASSIES THROUGHOUT 
BUILDING, HEADQUARTERS THE WORLD KEEP US IN DAILY 
FOR OUR FOREIGN JOUCH WITH FAST-CHANGING 
EVENTS VITAL TO OUR 
COUNTRY. 


BACK IN 1697, CHIP, 3 PAGE BOYS 
MANNED THE FIRST CAPITOL SWITCHBOARD. 
TODAY 6,650 TELEPHONES CARRY MORE THAN 
60,000 LOCAL AND OUT-OF-TOWN CALLS A DAy 
FOR SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN. 











AND, AT THE PENTAGON, THIS COMMAND POST CONTROL. FEDERAL 

PANEL IS IN CONSTANT TOUCH WITH OUR FAR-FLUNG FBI TRANSMITS BUREAU OF . 
WARNING NETWORK. AT THE FIRST SIGN OF DANGER IT WILL | |\ FINGERPRINTS BY INVESTIGATION \*) & 
ALERT OUR DEFENSES IN TIME TO REPEL ANY ENEMY ATTACK! \ TELEPHONE ? 








YES, AND RECEIVES 


TRANSCEIVER. IN MINUTES, THE 
FBI CAN IDENTIFY A CRIMINAL 
FOR POLICE DEPARTMENTS 

ANYWHERE IN THE 




















THE TELEPHONE ALSO PLAYS ITS PART IN BRINGING THE AND THIS, CHIP, I NEVER REALIZED 
PRESIDENTS PRESS CONFERENCES TO THE PEOPLE — ON IS THE PRESIDENTS \}X\ JUST HOW IMPORTANT 
TV, RADIO AND IN NEWSPAPERS. THIS REQUIRES COMPLEX DESK. BY SIMPLY THE BELL SYSTEM IS 
TELEPHONE LINE INSTALLATIONS AND MAINTENANCE FOR PRESSING A BUTTON IN KEEPING GOVERNMENT V/ 
BROADCASTING AND REPORTING. ON THE CALL COMMUNICATIONS RUNNING || 
: DIRECTOR, HE CAN SMOOTHLY. I GUESS WE 
i TALK TO A TOP ALL TAKE THE WONDERS [ij 
AIDE DIRECTLY. hs OF: THE TELEPHONE 
FOR GRANTED. f= 
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How we prove 


the quality 


of the Ford Family 


of Fine Cars 


A new Ford Thunderbird streaks up a 30 
percent grade modeled after the steepest 
street in San Francisco. A technician 
checks acceleration with an “electric 
eye” timing device. 


* FALCON ¢ THUNDERBIRD « 


Imagine driving 52,000 miles in just 
24 hours, more than twice around the 
world in a single day! That’s the kind 
of mileage we log to prove the quality 
of our cars and trucks on Ford Motor 
Company’s test track at Science City, 
our Research and Engineering Center, 


Dearborn, Michigan; and the proving 
grounds at Romeo, Michigan, and 


Kingman, Arizona. Here’s how we test 
our products... 


A new Ford Galaxie hits the cobblestones. 
To duplicate every type of driving condi- 
tion, our test roads include macadam, 
gravel, bricks, railroad track crossings— 
and plenty of bad holes. 


A Comet 4-door sedan is prepared for 
a driving test. Test instruments include 
an oscillograph which measures speed, 
distance and acceleration; a fuel-meter- 
ing device which determines the exact 
mileage delivered by the car. 


A new Mercury Meteor 600 splashes 
through a water pit at high speed. This 
test is performed to check behavior of 
wet brakes and body tightness—both 
important considerations to the auto- 
mobile buyer. 


COMET e 


MERCURY 





Ford Trucks are first on the road with 
the load! Proving it, a new Ford “‘H” 
series diesel pulls smaller truck contain- 
ing test instruments—and 5,500 pounds 
of pig iron. 


A new Lincoln Continental’s “pick-up” 
is clocked with precise electrical-speed- 
ometer connected to a towed bicycle 
wheel. When used with a fuel consump- 
tion gauge, this “fifth” wheel is an aid in 
measuring mileage. 


. »- And that’s just the beginning! 
Many more tests are performed to 
insure that you get only the finest 
performance, economy, comfort 
and safety in all our Ford Family 
of Fine Cars. 
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Q. What hairdo’s best for job hunting? I'd 
like something different, to make an impres- 
sion. L. D., Tampa, Florida 


A “Way out”’—(job-wise)—is what you'll 
be, if you flaunt a do that belies your I.Q. 
Avoid the sensational, over-done look. The 
better to assure a prospective boss your mind’s 
on your work—not on beauty salon appoint- 
ments. Besides, a simple style’s in better taste 
for the office. Choose something becoming; 
easy to do, yourself. And you know how easy 
that can be when a good home permanent’s 
there to help. Toni’s “Hidden Body” styles any 
way you set it. Keeps career girls’ coifs neat; 
easy on the eyes! 


Q. Hot summer beaches frazzled my hair! Can I soften that 
awful dryness before school starts? J. M., Toledo, Ohio 


A. Better rush!—to the corner store, where you'll find the 
“first aid” your sizzled hair needs. Tame is the name. A 
new kihd of Tame, from Toni—labelled: new Extra Condi- 
tioning Tame Creme Rinse. It’s like manna from heaven for 
hair that’s extra dry, color-treated, bleached, brittle, or dam- 
aged. And it’s dreamed up especially for such “tress distress!” 
Just rinse it on after every shampoo. Before long, you'll 


,have the softest, shiniest hair in the class. 


Q. Why do my sets “go blah” when I 
comb them out? T. H., Madison, Wisconsin 


A. Actually, a comb-out should begin 
with a brush. It puts bounce in your hairdo 
..gives setting separations “togetherness.” 
After your hair is thoroughly dry, brush 
like mad—up and out from the scalp. Don’t 
panic if your set gets out of kilter, tem- 
porarily: your trusty comb can flip it back 
into line. (Like presto!...if you have a soft, 
springy home wave.) Want to “brush up” 
on setting tactics? Write to Carol Douglas. 


Q. I’m so TALL—I scare dates away. How 
can I lose this treetop look? M. P., Boulder, 
Colorado 


A. Come down to earth via the hairdo right 
for you. No high-rising poufs, no l-o-n-g bobs, 
however glamorous. You need a smooth-topped 
style; medium length. Softly fluffy at the sides 
and back to balance that “treetop” tallness. 
Memo: The fluff you need stays fluffy with the 
right kind of body in your hair; namely, the 
permanent “Hidden” kind. It’s the holdingest! 


Ss 


Do you need hair care help? Pronto—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. Include complete name and address. 
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Vee OE ails te ii ae 


Why teachers prefer homework 


typed on a ROYAL FUTURA PORTABLE. 


... it's perfectly clear! 





Scribbling gives your teacher eyestrain. And 
it gives you writer’s cramp. But, pity your 
grades the most—they really suffer! Better 
yet—get the’ cure. A sleek, rugged ROYAL 
FUTURA® PORTABLE. FUTURA is the only 
portable with all the features of a standard 
office machine. That means it’s best 
equipped to help you put your thoughts on 
paper more easily, quickly, efficiently. 





© 1961 ROYAL MCBEE 


[here’s no better medicine made for tired, 
misunderstood scribblers. So, do like the 
bright ones. Make it clear you need a 
ROYAL FUTURA. Remember: you are just 
not getting a complete portable—unless you 
get a ROYAL “FUTURA. 
(Comes with a sharp, ROYAL 
SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS MACHINES 


luggage-type carrying 
case, of course.) 


THE PORTABLE TYPEWRITER FOR BETTER SCHOOLWORK. OTHER FINE ROYAL PORTABLES FROM $49.95 PLUS TAX. 





“Comment 


ON THE WORLD'S NEWS 


A Hard Summer? 


“It is part of the mythology of official 
Washington that the American people 
have a tendency during international 
crises either to go crazy or go fishing. 
Accordingly, half the officials [in Wash- 
ington] since the Berlin crisis have 
been concentrating on waking the peo- 
ple up and the other half have been 
concentrating on calming them down. 
On this basis it’s been a hard sum- 
mee; ss". 

“The effect of all this is that the 
people are mixed up, and when people 
are mixed up they do either go crazy 
or go fishing. Either they believe all 
the breathless rumors and think we are 
on the edge of the precipice, or they 
disbelieve everything and underesti- 
mate the danger... . 

“In the Soviet Union, diplomacy and 
what they call ‘journalism’ are com- 
bined, but in the West they are sepa- 
rate, one private and the other public, 
one slow and the other fast. This has 
added to the confusion, for while the 
policy makers here have been meditat- 
ing, the press has been printing, often 
without effective guidance about the 
underlying facts, and sometimes even 
without help in knocking down dan- 
gerous rumors... . 

“It is not only Khrushchev who is 
trying to shout his way through Berlin, 
but Kennedy who is trying to shout his 
appropriations through the Congress. 
This means that Khrushchev will be 
saying that if he doesn’t get what he 
wants the mountains will bounce and 
the rivers run red, and Kennedy will 
*be saying that if every appropriation 
bill doesn’t go through the Congress 
with every cent intact, Naughty Nik 
will inherit the world, which would 
probably serve him right. 

“Accordingly, let the reader beware. 
Things are bad but not quite as bad 
as the rumors say they are. As a matter 
of fact, they seldom are in Washington.” 

—JAMES RESTON 
in the New York Times 


Briton Looks to U. S. 


“What we, as outsiders, tend to miss 
about America today is the verbal re- 
assurance that all is well, the beacons 
of eloquence lighting up the sky for all 
to see and hear. What we cannot realize 
—until we go there—is that America is 
a country living its ideals instead of 
talking about them... . 

“So far as my eye could see, so far 
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indeed as my normal yardstick can 
measure, America today fulfills more 
of the criteria of a civilized society than 
any in human history. 

“I make no apology for this pane- 
gyric. If the reader is as misled about 
the current state of America as I was— 
until seeing for myself—then nothing 
short of this emphatic remonstrance can 
be enough to redress the balance. 

“I do not wish to suggest, of course, 
that all is well with the United States 
either in its own development or in its 
relations with the outside world. Such 
a claim would be manifest nonsense. 
What I do want to suggest, however, 
is that it would be folly if, just because 
a Communist-inflamed Japanese mob 
can mount an anti-American riot in 
the streets of Tokyo, or a near-lunatic 
demagogue reduces Cuba to anarchy, 
or Mr. ‘Khrushchev has a dangerous 
switch in foreign policy . . . the outside 
world began to have serious doubts 
about America. ... 

“To my mind, the really significant 
development in this respect is not the 
setbacks which America is now. experi- 
encing, but the manner in which she is 
reacting to them.” 

—PEREGRINE WoRSTHORNE in the 
London Daily Telegraph 


Astronaut--Three Views 

“The launching carried out in the 
United States of America of a rocket 
with a man aboard cannot be compared 
with the flight of the Soviet space 





OUR COVER 

Were you able to name all the 
“players” of the “Cold War all- 
stars”? They are (from left to right): 
France’s De Gaulle, United Arab Re- 
public’s Nasser, West Germany’s 
Adenauer, Soviet Russia’s Khrush- 
chev, U.S.A.’s Kennedy, Red China’s 
Mao, and Britain’s Macmillan. 











ships. . . . The American press itself 
acknowledged that from the point of 
view of technical complexity and scien- 
tific value, their flight would be very 
inferior to the Soviet flight.” 

—Tass, official Soviet press agency 


“The Americans and other civilized 
nations did not try to belittle the [So- 
viet’s] feat. Kennedy admitted Russian 
space launching superiority, but this 
did not mean the free world was weak- 
ened. Alliances, international institu- 
tions, the desire for defense and peace 
remain and the free world has technical 
superiority in other fields—and will 
continue to have it.” 

—I: Tempo, Rome, Italy 


“The U. S. procedure was altogether 
different from that in the Soviet Union, 
where the entire project was carried 
out in total secrecy. ... If the flight had 
failed, of course, the result would have 
been tragic and embarrassing. But 
when the flight succeeded, the fruits 
of victory became the sweeter and the 
more credible because of the world 
attention focused upon them.” 

—THE WASHINGTON Post 


Allies and Principles 
“A real friend is not he who flatters 
your pride by always agreeing with 
you (whatever he may secretly believe), 
but rather he who tells you what he 
(Continued on page 26) 


Behrendt, Algemeen Handelsbad, Amsterdam, Netherlands (Ben Roth Agency) 
“But we'll soon have a wonderful A-bomb!”’ 





UPI 


Following President Kennedy's request for a speedy build-up in nation’s armed forces, 
the number of young men trying to enlist for military service took a sharp jump. 


Draft and Defense 


More young men face the prospect 
of donning military uniforms in com- 
ing months, due to a summer of 
heightened tensions in the Cold War 
between the Communist bloc and the 
free world. 


President Kennedy went before a na- 
tionwide television audience to make 
clear U. S. determination to stand firm 
in the face of Soviet threats to West 
Berlin and other areas. The President 
asked for the following strengthening 
of the nation’s defenses: 
> An increase in the Army’s strength 
from 875,000 to 1,000,000 men. 
> An increase of 29,000 men for the 
U. S. Navy and an additional 63,000 
for the U. S. Air Force. 
> A doubling and perhaps even a tri- 
pling of draft calls in coming months. 

The President also asked for author- 
ity from Congress to call some Army, 
Navy, and Air Force reserve units to 
active duty. These would be units 
which now hold only weekly training 


meetings plus two weeks of training at 
a camp each summer. About 28,000 Air 
National Guard and Air Force reservists 
were alerted to be ready for a call to 
active duty. 

To pay for increased defense costs 
resulting from this program, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress for an additional 
$3,247,000,000 in funds—bringing the 
total U. S. defense budget for fiscal 
1961-62 to $47,300,000,000. This is a 
$6,000,000,000 increase in the defense 
budget since January. 

In addition, President Kennedy asked 
Congress for $207,000,000 more in 
civil defense funds to better the nation’s 
preparation against atomic attack. 

“Others in earlier times,” President 
Kennedy warned, “have made the dan- 
gerous mistake of assuming that the 
West was too selfish and too soft and 
too divided to resist invasions of free- 
dom in other lands.” 

The response in Congress to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s speech was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. Within a week, Con- 
gress voted the funds for more men and 
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material and gave the President author- 
ization to call up reserve forces. 

A few weeks later, Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev accused the United States 
of threatening to start a war with its 
military build-up. The Soviet Union her- 
self, however, also announced a boost in 
military manpower. 

For the nation’s youth the defense 
build-up may mean, in the President’s 
words, that some ‘studies or careers 
will be interrupted.” But reports from 
around the U. S. indicated that many 
young men between the draft ages of 
18% and 26 were responding to the 
President’s speech by volunteering for 
service. 

Selective Service officials indicate 
that persons engaged in defense work, 
or participating in reserve or national 
guard programs, will continue to get 
deferment. Similarly, students pursuing 
higher education may be able to delay 
their training until after graduation—if 
they maintain certain grade standards. 

Under the present law, all young men 
are required to register with their Se- 
lective Service boards within five days 
after their 18th birthday. If they pass 
the required physical and mental ex- 
aminations, and are not exempt for 
other reasons, they are subject to the 
draft-whether they have completed 
high school or not. However, draft 
boards usually defer a high school stu- 
dent in good standing until after he has 
been graduated. 


Cosmonaut II 


“Am withstanding weightlessness 
perfectly.’ 

With these words a 26-year-old 
Soviet cosmonaut, Major Gherman 
Stepanovich Titov, opened the route 
to spectacular new achievements in 
space travel. 


During his 25-hour journey at a 
17,750-mile-per-hour clip, Major Titov 
clocked 434,000 miles—nearly twice the 
distance between the earth and the 
moon. His flight indicated man could 
function hormally despite stresses and 
strains encountered by prolonged travel 
in a space capsule. 

The Soviet spaceman blasted off on 
August 6 from a missile center in Soviet 
Central Asia in a great multi-staged 
rocket. Titov rode a five-ton capsule 
making 17 orbits around the earth. 
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During his travels the spaceman ate 
three meals, slept eight hours, and re- 
ported no ill effects. He also said he 
operated the craft’s controls for an hour 
during its fourth earth orbit. At other 
times the space ship was operated by a 
Soviet command center on earth. After 
the 17th orbit, Major Titov came to 
earth somewhere south of Moscow, the 
Soviet capital. 

Major Titov thus became the second 
man to orbit the earth successfully. The 
first was Soviet Air Force Major Yuri 
Gagarin, who made a single circuit in 
a space ship last spring. 

Wild jubilation swept the Soviet 
Union when it was learned the cosmo- 
naut made a safe landing. The U. S. 
and other governments, as well as sci- 
entists all over the world, hailed the 
Soviet achievement. 

At the same time Congress demanded 
a speed-up in the U. S. program for 
putting a man into orbit. The present 
timetable calls for an orbital shot some- 
time in 1962. 

Soviet scientists, meanwhile, an- 
nounced they would attempt to put 
two or more men into orbit for three 
or four days next month. 


Astronaut II 


Overshadowed by the — Soviet 
achievement ‘but still important in 
space exploration was a U. S. space 
flight in July. 


Air Force Captain Virgil Grissom, 35, 
shot 303 miles down the Atlantic in a 
capsule launched from the U. S.’s Cape 
Canaveral (Florida) missile site. Gris- 
som’s successful flight on July 21 was 
similar to one made in May by the 
first U. S. astronaut, Naval Commander 
Alan Shepard. 

Captain Grissom’s flight, however, 
almost ended in disaster. After the 


Soviet cosmonaut Major Titov talks to 
Premier Khrushchev after orbiting feat. 


space capsule parachuted to the water 
with Captain Grissom inside, an emer- 
gency hatch blew off. Captain Grissom 
managed to swim out just before the 
capsule filled with water and sank. 
Valuable flight data recorded on film 
sank with the capsule into waters three 
miles deep. 


TWO-YEAR SPACE LAG? 


Captain Grissom’s flight was another 
step toward a manned orbital flight 
by a U. S. astronaut. Many U. S. sci- 
entists, however, conceded that the 
Soviet Union may be anywhere from 
one to two years ahead of this country 
in space flights. 

The chief factor behind this, they 
point out, is that the U. S. concentrated 
on bomber development in the decade 
after World War II ended in 1945. The 
Soviets sank more of their money into 
missile development. Thus the Soviets 
had a head start in building missiles 
with powerful thrusts—up to 800,000 
pounds, Such a thrust can also be used 
to get a man up into an earth osbit. 
The U. S., on the other hand, has only 
developed a 400,000-pound thrust ca- 
pacity thus far. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that the U. S. has outdistanced the 
Soviet Union in some aspects of re- 
search into space. For instance, the 
U. S. now has 27 earth satellites in 
orbit. The Soviets have only one. Many 
U. S. scientists also claim that better 
equipment inside U. S. satellites has 


provided more useful information than. 


the Soviet shots. 

While manned craft maneuvered 
through space this summer, a 3,500- 
pound unmanned earth satellite also 
appeared like a new star in the heavens. 
It was Midas III, launched by the U. S. 
in July. Sensitive experimental equip- 
ment in Midas III enables it to detect 


wide World 
U. S. astronaut Capt. Grissom speaks to 
President Kennedy after space flight. 
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and report radiation generated by mis- 
sile exhausts. Later versions are expect- 
ed to provide the U. S. with a fleet of 
“spy-sentinels” in -the sky. They would 
constantly survey the entire surface of 
the earth. 

Five hours after the Midas launch- 
ing, the U. S. put up another satellite, 
the hatbox-shaped Tiros III. Tiros is 
equipped with TV cameras and can 
photograph the earth’s weather from 
450 miles up. Tiros is currently serving 
as a hurricane spotter. Scientists expect 
to put information obtained from more 
developed versions of Tiros to use in 
long-range weather forecasting. 


K Meets .K 


Wide World 


This summer U. S. President Ken- 
nedy and Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
met for the first time. 


The meeting took place June 3 in 
Vienna, Austria. Both leaders empha- 
sized that this was not a formal “sum- 
mit meeting,” but merely a chance for 
each of them to talk over Cold War 
problems informally. 

Before departing for Vienna, the 
President told Congress: “Our patience 
at the bargaining table is nearly inex- 
haustible . . . and our hopes for peace 
are unfailing.” But after two days of 
talks, leaders of the two great blocs 
reached an impasse over every majoi 
question they discussed, On his return 
to the United States the President ‘re- 
ported: “It was a very sober two days. 
...No advantage or concession was 
either gained or given.” 

The impasse focused on three crucial 
issues: 
> Berlin: Khrushchev once again threat- 
ened to sign a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany if the West refused to 
recognize the permanent existence of 
two Germanys. This posed a grave 
threat to Western rights to remain in 
West Berlin [see Berlin, pp. 12-13]. 
> Laos: Although both sides called for 
a cease-fire, fighting again flared in this 
strife-ridden Southeast Asian nation. A 
workable arrangement between Com- 
munist and non-Communist forces bat- 
tling for control of the tiny nation 
seemed no nearer. 
> Nuclear tests: The deadlock over a 
controlled ban on testing nuclear weap- 
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President Kennedy and his wife Jacqueline (right) arrive at the Lovis XV Theatre 
at Versailles, near Paris, with French President Charles de Gaulle and his wife. 


ons continued. The Soviet leader stuck 
fast to his position that the Communists 
must have veto powers over any actions 
of a committee policing nuclear tests. 
rhe U. S. insists a ban is worthless un- 
less it can be policed to make certain no 
nation is cheating and secretly testing 
new weapons. 

The two-day Vienna meeting pro- 
vided no answer to these and other 
crucial questions. As the President said: 
“The Cold War is going to be with us 
a long time. ... There are no quick and 
easy solutions.” [Watch for a_back- 
ground article on the Cold War in our 
U. 8. & World Affairs Annual, October 
t issue.) 

En route to the Vienna meeting, Pres- 
ident Kennedy paid a visit to French 
President Charles de Gaulle in Paris. 
Many reporters noted that the usually 
aloof De Gaulle seemed to respond with 
unusual warmth to the meeting. 

Meanwhile the President’s wife made 
a great personal hit in Paris—winning 
almost as much newspaper attention as 
Mr. Kennedy. Said the President jovi- 
ally at one reception: “Let me introduce 
myself. I’m the man who accompanied 
Jacqueline Kennedy to Paris.” 


Bizerte Battle 


The sun-baked shores of Tunisia in 
North Africa became a bloody bat- 
tleground for a fierce few days in 
mid-July. 


The antagonists were the French, who 
hold a strategic Mediterranean naval 
base at Bizerte in Tunisia, and the Tuni- 
sians, who want the French to get out 
of the base. 


For years the Tunisians have tried to 
negotiate a French withdrawal from 
Bizerte. Finally, the Tunisians set up a 
blockade around the base. 

When the French tried to land addi- 
tional troops and supplies, the Tunisians 
are reported to have opened fire. The 
French fired back—and a four-day battle 
began. 

The U.N.’s Security Council promptly 
called for a cease-fire. But before the 
shooting stopped, 630 Tunisians lay 
dead, 900 more were injured. French 
casual|ties totaled 30. 

A U.N. resolution called for the “re- 
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turn of all armed forces to their original 
positions.” The French, however, re- 
fused to pull back their forces from the 
city of Bizerte, which they had occu- 
pied during the fighting. 


> WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Tunisia, about 
the size of Louisiana, won its independ- 
ence from France in 9956. The French, 
however, insisted on continuing to hold 
the naval base at Bizerte—although they 
said they would discuss returning Bi- 
zerte to Tunisia. However, they de- 
clined to set a date for discussions. 
Recently the French began to lengthen 
the air strip at Bizerte—a sign to Tuni- 
sian President Bourguiba that they had 
no intention of an early departure. 
After French President de Gaulle ig- 
nored a new request to discuss Bizerte, 
Bourguiba ordered a “peace siege” of 


_ the base. The brief war then erupted. 


The aftermath of the fighting has left 
a confused and perilous situation in Tu- 
nisia. Reportedly disillusioned with U. S. 
reluctance to back him up in the dis- 
pute, Bourguiba, one of the West's best 
friends in the Arab world, last month 
accepted a $28,000,000 loan from the 
Soviet Union. [Watch for major article 
on Tunisia in next week's issue.] 


Kuwait's Black Gold 


The scorching sands of the tiny 
Persian Gulf sheikdom of Kuwait be- 
came an unexpected trouble spot 
this summer. 


In June, Britain announced it was 
ending its 62-year-old protectorate over 
the Connecticut-sized sheikdom. But as 
Kuwait prepared for independence, Pre- 
mier Abdul Karim Kassim of Iraq 


UPI 


British troops rushed to oil-rich Kuwait, at head of Persian Gulf, this summer. Premier 
Kassim of neighboring Iraq had claimed Kuwait as a part of his own country. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the education for enlightened 
citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
«+.the worth and dignity of the individual; 
«++ high moral and spiritual values; ' 
«the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 
«+.the American system of constitutional, representative government; 


. e+. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 


++. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system in 
which men become slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current giale, Ge best contempo- 
pig gas t mat creative expression, and the most helpful guidance for adjustment 
to life, adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions and the young people of today need trainin 
under wise teachers to participate in solving these problems as the adult citizens o 
tomorrow. We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should be impartially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, with deep respect for facts and 


for logical thinking. 








claimed neighboring Kuwait as “an in- 
tegral part” of his country. He said 
Iraq would use peaceful means to en- 
force its claims. 

Alarmed by Iraq’s claims, the Sheik 
of Kuwait mobilized his 2,400-man 
army. He also appealed for help to 
Britain—and quickly got a contingent-of 
crack British commandos to help bolster 
his defenses. 


> WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Underneath 
Kuwait’s burning desert sand lies oil— 
twice as much as in all the United States 
and one third the reserves of the whole 
oil-soaked Middle East. 

Britain, which has protected Kuwait 
from envious neighbors since 1899, gets 
more than 40 per cent of her oil from 
Kuwait. When Iraq threatened to move 
in on Britain’s vital oil source, the 
British were quick to respond with a 
show of strength. Kassim’s arch rival for 
Arab leadership, President Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic, also came 
out strongly in support of an independ- 
ent Kuwait. 

After a few weeks of tension, the 
Kuwait affair simmered down. Iraq’s 
Kassim then declared he had no inten- 
tion of invading Kuwait. 


Congress Scoreboard 


Before John F. Kennedy was in- 
augurated as President last January, 
he announced a five-point program of 
legislative goals for his new Admin- 
istration. 


As summer approached, two of these 
five proposals had been enacted into law 
by the U. S. Congress. The minimum 
wage was raised in several steps from 
$1 to $1.25 an hour. Another bill pro- 
vided $394,000,000 in aid to chroni- 
cally depressed areas where unemploy- 
ment has been critical. 


During the summer months another 
of the Kennedy legislative proposals 
was enacted into law: a $5,600,000,000 
housing bill. Among its features: 
> A four-year $1,200,000,000 loan pro- 
gram to assist colleges in building dor- 
mitories. 
> Grants totaling $2,000,000,000 for 
urban renewal, including funds-fer lum 
clearance and redevelopment. 
>» About $1,200,000,000 to be used for 
financing low-cost middle income hous- 
ing, housing for the poor, and housing 
for the aged. 

The President’s two remaining legis- 
lative goals—a medical-care-for-the-aged 
bill and a $5,600,000,000 federal aid 
for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries measure—had run into heavy 
opposition on Capitol Hill at our press 
time. 

(Major bills before Congress will be 
discussed—pro and con—as part of Senior 
Scholastic’s continuing series Issues 
Before Congress” during the course of 
the school year.) 


In Brief 


> Dominican Republic: A hail of bullets 
beat a staccato finish to the 31 year-old 
regime of Dominican dictator Rafael 
Trujillo. Known is “Benefactor” and 
“Liberator” for his many social reforms, 
Trujillo was also known for the terroris- 
tic methods he used to keep himself in 
power. His son, Rafael Trujillo, Jr., has 
taken over authority in the Caribbean 
nation since the assassination. 


> Cuba: A “tractors-for-prisoners” deal 
dreamed up by Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro fell through this summer. Castro 
proposed trading 1,200 Cuban prisoners 
(taken as they attempted to invade 
Cuba to overthrow Castro last spring) 


in return for 500 tractors. Castro called 
the trade “indemnity for damages” done 
by the invaders. Many U. S. observers 
called it “blackmail.” When Castro tried 
to “up” the ransom’ to $28,000,000 
worth of equipment, a U. S. “tractors- 
for-prisoners” committee said it was no 


deal. 


> South Korea: South Korean soldiers 
swarmed through the streets of Seoul 
(the country’s capital) early one morning 
last spring. They quickly seized control 
of the city and ousted the recently 
elected government of Premier John 
Chang. Major General Chung Hi Pak 
emerged as the new man in control. He 
said his regime would “strengthen the 
country’s anti-Communist position, end 
incompetence in government, and im- 
prove the economy.” [Watch for World 
Affairs Feature on South Korea in our 
Sept. 27 issue.]} 


> Israel: The barbaric story of Nazi 
Germany's attempt to eradicate the 
Jewish people of Europe unfolded dur- 
ing the trial of Adolf Eichmann this 
summer. Eichmann, an ex-Nazi officer, 
admitted arranging for the transporta- 
tion of 6,000,000 Jews to Nazi exter- 
mination camps. His defense: that he 
was only a “little man” carrying out 
orders. The trial drew to a close last 
month. The judges are now considering 
their verdict—due to be handed down in 
October. , 


> Idaho: Ernest Hemingway, one of 
America’s best-known writers, died of a 
self-inflicted gunshot wound in Idaho. 
He was 61.*Hemingway’s hard-boiled 
writing style made his books famous in 
many lands. Among his best-known 
works: A Farewell to Arms, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, and The Old Man and 
the Sea. 
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MAGINE, for a moment, that an 

“iron curtain” divides the United 
States at the Mississippi River. The 
states lying to the west are free and 
democratic. The states east of the river 
have fallen under a Communist dic- 
tatorship. All efforts to reunite the 
country have failed. 

Imagine, too, that the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C., is similarly divided. The 
eastern part of our capital is under Red 
control. The western part has managed 
to remain an “island” of freedom in a 
vast Communist “sea.” 

West Washington is protected by 
Western troops. It is connected to far- 
away West United States by a few land 
and air routes running through the 
Communist zone to the Mississippi. The 
free world has warned that it will use 
its full power to protect West Wash- 
ington against threatened seizure by the 
Reds. 

It is terrifying to imagine America 
in this way—half free, half enslaved. 
Yet this is exactly the situation today 
in Germany and its capital, Berlin. 

How did this situation come about? 
For the answer, we must go back to the 
Allied victory over the Nazi Germans 
at the end of World War II in 1945. 

The Big Four Allied Powers{the U. S., 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union) 
who had united to defeat the Nazis 
set up four zones of occupation in 
conquered Germany. Each of the Big 
Four occupied one zone. The Soviet 
zone (the zone geographically nearest 
to Russia) included Germany’s capital, 
Berlin. But because of the symbolic 
importance of the capital to all Ger- 
mans, the Allies agreed that Berlin, 
too, should be divided into four occu- 
pation zones. 

The Soviets promptly set up Com- 
munist puppet regimes in their zone 
of occupation—despite agreements. to 
work for re-uniting all the occupation 
zones into one Germany, with free elec- 


Refugees from East Germany jam doorway to registration 
room at West Berlin reception camp. Long lines were common 
every day this summer. Even rain did not stem the refugee tide. 


tions to determine the new German 
government. 

In. 1949 the U. S., Britain, and 
France—frustrated in trying to deal with 
their wartime ally on these issues— 
merged their zones to form the Federal 
Republic of Germany (now commonly 
called West Germany). The same year 
the Soviets renamed their zone the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (now com- 
monly called East Germany). 

Similarly, the three Western zones 
of occupied Berlin were merged to be- 
come West Berlin, while the Soviet 
zone became known as East Berlin. 


raat complicating factor in the Ber- 
lin arrangement was geography — for 
Berlin is 110 miles inside East Ger- 
many from the nearest West German 
border. 

The West's access to West Berlin was 
set up, by agreement, to run through 
East Germany along certain land, rail, 
canal, and air routes (see map on p. 
14). These access rights, however, were 
never specifically guaranteed in writing. 
Moreover, Western traffic (except air 
traffic) had to pass through Soviet- 
manned checkpoints on the way. 

This, then, put West Berlin in an 
exposed, isolated position. And over the 
years the Soviets have worked hard to 
pressure the West out of Berlin alto- 
gether. 

In 1948, for example, they blocked 
all ground routes to West Berlin, hop- 
ing to starve out West Berlin and force 
the Allies to abandon their zones. But 
a round-the-clock Allied airlift, bring- 
ing in food and supplies, kept West 
Berlin alive. The Soviets, with no way 
to block the air corridors short of shoot- 
ing down our planes (at the risk of 
war), gave up their blockade a year 
later. 

Late in 1958 the Soviets launched 
another big attempt to squeeze the 
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Allies out of West Berlin. Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev demanded that 
the West get out of the city by May 
27, 1959. When deadline time came 
and the Western Allies refused to 
budge, Khrushchev made no move to 
back up his demand. 

This summer, at the meeting be- 
tween President Kennedy and Premier 
Khrushchev (see news review, p. 9), 
Khrushchev revived the Berlin issue. 
He. said he would sign a separate 
peace treaty with Commugist East Ger- 
many and turn over to her control of 
access routes to West Berlin unless 
the Allies do the following within six 
months: 
>» Make West Berlin a “demilitarized 
free city.” 
> Withdraw all Western troops, num- 
bering about 11,000 from West Berlin. 
>» Agree to sign separate peace treaties 
with both East and West Germany. 

The Western Allies have refused to 
consider such conditions. They will not 
sign separate peace treaties with East 
and West Germany because wartime 
agreements between the U. S., Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union pledged 
that there would be one peace treaty 
with a united Germany. The Western 
Allies also refuse to consider Soviet 
proposals about demilitarization of West 
Berlin. This would, say Allied spokes- 
men, leave West Berlin’s 2,200,000 
people helpless to stave off eventual 
Communist control. As for the “free 
city” proposal, the West views this as 
merely a Communist device to leave the 
city undefended against a possible So- 
viet take-over. 


y 
Waar. then, would happen _ if 


Khrushchev goes through with his threat 
to sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany? President Kennedy bluntly 
told the nation this summer that it 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Inside reception center, refugees from communism wait to be 
airlifted to West Germany to start new lives. One August 
weekend number of refugees averaged one every four seconds. 





Within decade factories were rebuilt, chimneys smoking full 
blast. Ruhr steel production is now higher than pre-war peak. 


Wide World 
At end of World War Il in 1945, once-mighty Germany was a 
shambles—her cities gutted, factories smashed into rubble. 


West Side Wun 


On September 17 West Germans go to the polls in an election that is 








““\THER people work to live,” the 

West German labor leader said 
without trace of a smile. “We Germans 
live to work.” 

The industrialist looked up question- 
ingly. “I'm at my desk every morning 
at 7:30,” he said, “but it’s nearly eight 
before most of the staff turns up.” 

It is this sort of spirit, say many West 
Germans, which best explains their 
country’s dramatic success story—from 
World War II shambles to boom land. 

And it is against this background of 
soaring economic vigor that West Ger- 
man voters will troop to the polls on 
Sunday, September 17. This will mark 
the German Federal Republic’s fourth 
national election since it was founded 
in 1949, 

On the three previous occasions West 
German voters handed victories to the 
current Chancellor (prime minister) 
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German Information Centet 


West German cities, like Stuttgart above, today blend the old and 
the new—with parking problems as bad as those of any U. S. city. 
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Rhine River today is crammed with barges carrying manu- 
factured goods to port cities for worldwide export. 
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skirting some of its most explosive issues 


Konrad Adenauer and his party, the 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU). 
And on each occasion the voters re- 
buffed the CDU’s major opponent, the 
Social Democratic party (SPD). 

These same two parties are now 
winding up another contest for political 
control of West Germany. Also battling 
to capture a share of the votes are a 
number of smaller parties. The most 
important of these is the Free Demo- 
crats. 

Here is how the parties shape up: 
> The Christian Democrats: Led by 
the crafty, 85-year-old Adenauer, the 
middle-of-the-road CDU holds a ma- 
jority of seats in'the Bundestag (parlia- 
ment). Many political analysts regard 
Adenauer’s party as a heavy favorite 
in the election. In power for more than 
a decade, the CDU’s campaign theme 
is: “Our Country Is in Good Hands.” 
Stick with the leaders, Christian Demo- 
crats are saying, who led West Ger- 
many from wartime ruin to peacetime 
well-being. 


Western 


Wide World 


allies agreed to re-arm Germany in 1955. 
Army is now being trained by Germans after early 


training by Americans. Armaments also are shifting 
from American to German and other European designs. 


In its foreign policy the CDU is 
staunchly anti-Communist. It also vows 
continuing allegiance to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
This is the alliance between the U. S., 
Canada, and 13 European nations to 
take common action should a member 
nation be attacked, 
> The Social Democrats: “Move Along 
with the Times,” advise posters of the 
moderate socialist SPD. The Social 
Democrats claim they and their candi- 
date for chancellor, West Berlin’s mayor 
Willy Brandt, 47, can offer more vigor- 
ous leadership than Adenauer and 
the CDU. “We want to do things better 
than they have ever been done before,” 
says Willy Brandt. 

The SPD has outlined some reforms 
it would make in West Germany’s far- 
reaching social welfare system. It has 
also attacked the government on a 
number of economic policies. But there 
is practically no difference between the 
stands taken by the two major parties 
on such vital questions as West Ger- 


many’s anti-communism and its reliance 
on the NATO alliance. “The general 
course of German foreign policy,” says 
Willy Brandt, “will remain the same in- 
dependent of the results of our elec- 
tion...” 

How, ask many, can the SPD hope to 
attract voters if it does not offer a sub- 
stantially different program from that 
already being carried out by the CDU? 
Social Democrats concede they are the 
underdogs in the election. But they 
hope Willy Brandt's personality and 
dynamic campaigning will sway enough 
voters to edge them into power. 
>» The Free Democrats: Some say the 
Free Democrats, a moderate liberal 
party, form a potentially strong third 
force. The party hopes to capture 
enough seats in the Bundestag so that 
neither of the two major parties will be 


able to form a government without their 


cooperation. (Under the parliamentary 
system, the head of the government 
must form a government which com- 
mands majority support. If his own 
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party lacks a majority, he must form a 
coalition with another party. 

These are the parties from which 
the West German voter will choose his 
next government. But no matter how 
the voting turns out, most observers 
agree, it will probably not mean much 
of a change in West German domestic or 
foreign policies. For stability, as well 
as prosperity, has characterized West 
Germany since World War II. 


ladeiiia ie it was the absence of 
these characteristics which set the 
course of much of earlier German his- 
tory. Three hundred years ago, desola- 
tion and ruin hung like a shroud over 
most of the land after a raging 17th- 
century conflict—known as the Thirty 
Years’ War—in which many of the na- 
tions of Europe were involved. It is 
estimated that half the population of 
what is now Germany was killed or 
died of starvation during the war. 

During the next two centuries many 
independent states rose within the 
boundaries of present-day Germany. 
Prussia, an agricultural region along 
the Baltic Sea, became the most power- 
ful of these states. By 1871 the Prus- 
sian king had hammered together a 
united Germany and proclaimed him- 
self: its Kaiser (emperor). Under a 
militaristic Prussian leadership the new 
empire prospered. 

World War I (1914-18) marked the 
empire's fall. Germany and its ally, 
Austria, were defeated and shorn of 
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much of their territories by the victori- 
ous Allied powers (including Britain, 
France, Italy, and the U. S.). The 
Kaiser fled into exile, and a democratic 
republic was set up in Germany. 

The new republic, however, was un- 
dermined by a runaway inflation and 
widespread unemployment. It was 
further weakened by attacks from the 
Communists on one side and a new 
group, the National Socialists (Nazis), 
on the other. Leader of the Nazis was 
Adolf Hitler, a magnetic, often frenzied 
orator. 

Hitler proclaimed that the Germans 
were a master race, destined to rule all 
Europe. He blamed Germany’s troubles 
on the Jews, the liberal politicians, the 
socialists, and the Communists. Millions 
of Germans believed Hitler’s ravings. 
Other millions supported Hitler because 
he promised to restore Germany to eco- 
nomic health. 

By 1933 the Nazis were Germany’s 
most powerful party, and Hitler had 
become Chancellor of Germany. He 
promptly began a vast rearmament pro- 
gram—in brazen violation. of World War 
I peace agreements. 

A few years later Hitler was ready to 
move. He seized Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia without firing a shot. The other 
nations of Europe hoped this might ap- 
pease Hitler’s land greed. It did not. 

In 1939 Hitler secured his eastern 
frontiers by signing-a non-aggression 
treaty with the Soviet Union. A few 
days later he turned on Poland—and 
World War II was on. 
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Nazi dictator Hitler and his goose-stepping armies brought 
World War I! to world, ruin and devastation to Germany. 
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By mid-1941 much of Western 
Europe lay crushed under the Nazi 
heel. Convinced that the tide of his- 
tory was with him, Hitler attacked the 
Soviet Union in June of 1941. His 
armies marched far into Russia. Six 
months later when Japan attacked the 
U. S. at Pearl Harbor and the U. S. re- 
sponded by declaring war on Japan, 
Hitler (as one of Japan’s allies) de- 
clared war on the VU. S. 

By 1943 the tide had begun to turn. 
The Russians began pushing the Ger- 
mans back on the eastern front, and the 
Allied armies were marching up Italy 
toward Germany from the south. By 
early 1945 Germany lay in ruins. 
Pounded by Allied bombers night and 
day, gutted by artillery, scarred by the 
grim remains of fierce hand-to-hand 
battles, Germany in 1945 was called 
“history’s greatest junk heap.” 

Hitler’s fantasies of glory for a new 
German empire came crashing down in 
blood and smoke. On April 29, 1945 
the man who had bloodied Europe and 
caused the concentration camp deaths 
of millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren, including 6,000,000 Jews, com- 
mitted suicide in his destroyed capital 
of Berlin. The war in Europe was over. 


p triumphant Allies, in a con- 
ference in 1945, divided Germany and 
Berlin into four occupation zones, with 
the U. S., Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union each in charge of one 
zone. The Allies agreed to cooperate in 
destroying the Nazi party, building new 
democratic parties, then uniting the 
four zones of Germany and signing a 
peace treaty with one Germany. 

But it didn’t quite work out that way. 
Instead of building democracy, the 
Soviets promptly set up a Communist 
puppet dictatorship in their zone. The 
U. S., Britain, and France objected 
strenuously, but the Russians turned a 
deaf ear. Then in 1948, the Soviets tried 
to push the Allies out of Berlin by block- 
ading the city [see “History Behind the 
Headlines,” p. 12}. 

Frustrated in all their dealings with 
the Soviets, the Allies realized there 
was little hope of forming a united 
democratic Germany. So in 1949 the 
Western Allies merged their three zones 
of Germany to form the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, now commonly 
called West Germany. The city of Bonn 
became its capital, and Konrad Aden- 
auer its chancellor. 

At the same time the Communists cre- 
ated the Communist-controlled German 
Democratic Republic, commonly called 
East Germany—and propped it up with 
the bayonets of 400,000 Soviet troops 
stationed there. No Western nation has 
granted diplomatic recognition to East 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Der Alte 


N 1944 when Konrad Adenauer was thrown into 

jail by the Nazi police of the German dictator 
Adolf Hitler, his jailor snarled at him: “Don’t com- 
plain. You're 68 years old and your life is over 
anyway.” 

How wrong he turned out to be! For the pinnacle 
of Konrad Adenauer’s life was. to come five years 
later. At 73—an age when most men have retired— 
Adenauer became Chancellor (Prime Minister) of 
a democratic West Germany. 

Now, at 85, “Der Alte” (German for Old Man), 
as Adenauer is popularly called, is winding up his 
third four-year term in office. Yet he is- vigorously 
campaigning for a fourth term, and showing few 
signs of slowing down. “He’s as frisky as a 2l-year- 
old,” says one of his associates. 

Adenauer was born in the western river port 
city of Cologne in 1876, just five years after the 
various independent German states joined together 
to become a nation. After high school Adenauer 
depended on scholarships and part time work to 
put himself through law school. When he graduated 
he became a law clerk in Cologne, and later moved 
to the District Attorney's staff. 

A few years later Adenauer became active in 
city politics. In 1917 he became Lord High Mayor 
of Cologne, a post he held until 1933. It is said 

“he turned Cologne into a modern, model city, with 
beautiful green belts, a world farmous fair, a uni- 
versity, a stadium. . 

When the Nazis came to power in 1933, the 
anti-Nazi Adenauer (who had once ordered the 
Nazi flag removed from a Cologne building) was 
thrown out of office. 

Twice, in 1934 and again in 1944, he was jailed 
by the Nazis. He jokes that his years of forced 
political inactivity enabled him to store up the 
energy he now spends. 

Soon after the end of World War II, Adenauer 
helped organize a new party, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. When it won more votes than any 
other party in West Germany's 1949 elections, 

(Continued on page 33) 








Darin Willy 


IDING from the German army in a haystack 

in Norway might not be considered a step 
toward becoming mayor of Berlin. But for Willy 
Brandt, 47, it was one episode in a drama-packed 
career that did lead to just that. 

Brandt was born Herbert Karl Frahm in 1913 
in the Baltic Sea coastal town of Lubeck, Germany. 
In school he was an eager student. “But you should 
hold him back from polities,” a schoolmaster once 
warned his foster parents. “He’s too intense about 
it.” Herbert apparently never heard the advice, 

At 17 Herbert was a member of Germany's Social 
Democratic party. An outspoken opponent of Adolf 
Hitler’s Nazi movement, he was already on the Nazis’ 
wanted lists when Hitler came to power in 1933. 
Herbert fled to Norway (where some of his relatives 
lived). There he assumed a new name—Willy Brandt. 

As Willy Brandt, a Norwegian student, he re- 
turned briefly to Germany in 1936 to work in the 
underground against the Nazis. All Brandt will say 
about it is that he survived the mission. 

In 1937 Willy Brandt was dodging bullets in 
Spain, covering the Spanish civil war as a reporter 
for Scandinavian newspapers. During the Russian- 
Finnish war of 1939-1940, he joined up with an 
organization doing relief work for the Finns. When 
the Germans it'vaded Norway in 1940, Brandt 
helped set up an organization to aid anti-Nazi 
Norwegians. “Our job,” he said, “was to pick up 
the wounded who'd been left’ behind. We marched 
by night and hid in farmhouses and _haystacks 
by day.” 

Captured by the Germans, Brandt later managed 
to escape to Sweden. There he met his future wife— 
a slender, pretty Norwegian refugee named Ruth 
Hansen. “I liked him immediately,” she says of trim, 
six-foot-two Willy. They married after the war and 
now have two sons. 

Brandt returned to Berlin after World War II, 
and in 1948 resumed his German citizenship. As he 
puts it: “I saw there was now a place for me in 
German. polities.” He renewed his ties with the 

(Continued on page 33} 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Amid secret successes, a controversial setback in “Operation 


* * 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS FEATURE 


LERT! Alert! Look well at the 
rainbow ... 

“Alert! Alert! Look well at the rain- 
bow. The first will rise very soon. . .” 

This radio message crackled out across 
the Caribbean Sea again and again 
through the early morning hours of 
April 17, 1961. It flashed from a clan- 
destine radio located on Swan Island, 
some 300 miles south of the island 
stronghold of Cuban dictator Fidel 
Castro. 

Its cryptic words announced to secret 
underground operatives inside Cuba 
that armed landings aimed at over- 
throwing the Castro regime were about 
to be launched. 

The landings came at dawn. But in 
the fierce battle that followed, the efforts 
of 1,300 anti-Castro Cuban exiles to 
liberate their country failed dramatical- 
ly. The Soviet-built tanks and Czech- 
supplied automatic weapons employed 
by Castro’s army overwhelmed them. 

The thwarted invasion came as a 
climax to months of increasingly bitter 
relations between the U. S. and Cuba. 
Shortly after Fidel Castro came to power 
in January, 1959, by overthrowing Cu- 
ban dictator Batista, traditional U. S.- 
Cuban friendship had started breaking 
down. The Castro government unleashed 
violent tirades against the U. S., par- 
ticularly against U. S. business interests 
in Cuba. Then, in 1960 Castro seized 
more than $1,000,000,000 in American- 
owned property. Blasting the U. S. as 
“the enemy of the progress of human- 
ity,” Castro at the same time openly 
declared: “We are friends of the Soviet 
Union and of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public [Communist China].” 

' Thousands of anti-Communist Cu- 
2 bans, many of whom had fought side 
by side with Castro against the Batista 
po j . dictatorship, fled from Cuba—most of 
, . them to the Florida coast of the U. S. 
By the middle of 1960, U. S. officials 
7 became convinced that Castro was a 
> ae tool of international communism, and a 
on e direct threat to the security of the U. S. 
It was then that the top U. S. agency 
charged with gathering secret informa- 
tion about potential enemies—the U. S. 
Central Intelligence Agency—reportedly 
got the word: formulate plans to help 
Cuban refugees oust Castro and his pro- 
Communist regime. 
Many of the more than 50,000 Cuban 
exiles who had crowded into Miami, 
Florida, “and.other U. S. cities, were 
for an. opportunity to liberate 
their Country from the man they con- 
sidered a Communist dictator. More 
than volunteered their services to 
the C.L.AS™%m return for supplies of 
arms, ammunition, and an invasion plan 
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Cuba” has brought a barrage of criticism of the Central Intelligence Agency 


worked out by U. S. military advisors. 

These plans, originally approved by 
President Eisenhower in the spring of 
1960, were re-approved and carried 
forward by President Kennedy when he 
moved into the White House in January, 
1961. Top U. S. officials labeled the 
plans “Operation Pluto.” 

On the morning of April 17, Cuban 
exile leaders announced to a stunned 
world that their forces had landed on 
Cuba’s Cochinos (Pigs) Bay at dawn. 
For three days the world held its breath 
as confused and indecisive reports on 
the invasion captured headlines. But by 
April 20, the failure of the operation 
became apparent. 

As exile leaders tearfully announced 
the collapse-of the operation, accusa- 
tions arose blaming C.I.A. “mismanage- 
ment” for the invasion’s failure. Sud- 
denly, attention became riveted on the 
one U. S. government agency which 
bends over backward to keep its activi- 
ties out of the spotlight—the C.I.A. 


No one outside of a few select gov- 
ernment officials knows the full extent 
of the role the hush-hush C.I.A. actually 
played in the unsuccessful attempt to 
dislodge Castro and his pro-Communist 
regime. All C.LA. activities are top 
secret. And the agency, in the name of 
national security, refuses either to con- 
firm or deny reports on its operations. 
Indeed, the C.I.A. is one of few govern- 
ment agencies which does not maintain 
a press information office. [When a 
Senior Scholastic reporter telephoned 
C.I.A. headquarters to check details of 
this story, he was informed that C.1.A. 
collects information, does not give it 


Dobbins, Boston Traveler 
Our Man in Havana? 


But after the Cuban landings had 
failed, reporters uncovered enough 
pieces of information to indicate that 
the C.LA., working with Cuban refu- 
gees, had virtually masterminded the 
entire operation. In fact, for weeks be- 
fore the invasion there had been rumors 
in Florida and much of Central America 
—wherever anti-Castro refugees flocked 
after escaping from Cuba—that the 
C.I.A. was planning, coordinating, and 
directing operations aimed at ousting 
Castro. 

It was widely reported, for example, 
that C.I.A. agents were running a train- 
ing camp in the Central American re- 
public of Guatemala, where an estimated 
5,000 to 6,000 Cuban exiles were being 
prepared for the landing attempt. Arms 
and supplies, including five vessels to 
transport the invasion force, were said 
to have been purchased by C.LA. 
agents. 

Other reports indicated that the rebel 
radio station on Swan Island was owned 
and operated by C.I.A. agents. And it 
was even rumored that the C.I.A. had 
dispatched U-2 aircraft—of the type 
downed by the Russians over the Soviet 
Union a year earlier—on information- 
gathering missions over Cuba, photo- 
graphing airfields and military installa- 
tions. 

Thus when the landing attempt failed 
and Castro boastfully paraded his cap- 
tives before Cuban television screens, 
stunned Americans turned to the C.I.A. 
for an explanation. Congressmen rose to 
demand an investigation of the C.I.A.’s 
role in the Cuban ‘affair. Newspapers 
angrily called for a reorganization of the 
agency. Even some anti-Castro Cuban 
exiles, in the bitter moment of their de- 
feat, blamed C.I.A. “bungling” for wast- 


‘fest, Buffalo Evening News 
BLA’: Top Target 


ing the lives of their compatriots in the 
swamps of Cuba’s Cochinos Bay. 

Privately, some C.I.A. agents grum- 
bled that the only time they make the 
headlines is when “somebody goofs.” 
And such is, in fact, the fate of an 
agency whose many successes in the 
field of intelligence are shrouded in 
secrecy. 

As former President Eisenhower said 
of the C.I.A. in 1959: “Its successes 
cannot be advertised. Its failures can- 
not be explained. Its heroes are un- 
decorated and unsung, often even 
among their own fraternity.” 


b = over the years, the C.I.A. has 
built a respected reputation as one of 
the best intelligence agencies of any 
nation in the world. Among past accom- 
plishments, for example, C.I.A. agents 
have been given credit (unofficially, of 
course) for: 

> Accurately predicting that Nikita 
Khrushchev was the man to watch in 
the Russian scramble for power follow- 
ing the death of dictator Stalin in 1953. 

> Successfully forecasting the Hun- 
garian uprising against Soviet rule in 
1956. 

> Aiding in the 1951 revolt which 
toppled the radical, anti-Western regime 
of Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh in oil- 
rich Iran. 

> Aiding in the overthrow of the pro- 
Communist regime of Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman in Guatemala in 1954. 

> And, in one of the most spectacular 
and successful intelligence operations 
in history, gathering invaluable photos 
of Russian military installations for four 
years by using high-altitude U-2 “ghost 

(Continued on page 34) 


Valtman, Hartford Times 
Time for a Check-ip? 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


“FT.OO long we have fixed our eyes on traditional military 
needs, on armies prepared to cross borders, on missiles 
poised for flight. Now it should be clear that this is no longer 
enough, that our security may be lost piece by piece, coun- 
try by country, without the firing of a single missile or the ° 
crossing of a single border. , 
“We intend to profit from this lesson. We intend to re- 
examine and re-orient our forces of all kinds, our tactics and 
our institutions .. .” 

With those bold words, spoken at the height of the 
Cuban crisis last spring, President Kennedy launched one 
of the most significant policy debates to occur within our 
government since World War II. 


In a broad re-examination of tactics in the Cold War be- 
tween the Communists and the free world, the U. S. govern- 
ment is seeking an answer to the question: 

Should paramilitary operations be launched on a system- 
atic basis throughout the world against soft spots in the 


Communist empire? The word para, according to Webster, 
means beside or alongside—thus paramilitary means, liter- 
ally, operations undertaken beside or alongside military 
operations. In practice this means such tactics as sabotage, 
subversion, infiltration, and guerrilla warfare. 

For years the Communists have employed such tactics to 
weaken the free world and to overrun independent countries, 
such as Viet Nam and Laos. 





Some U. S. officials argue that it is now our turn to carry 
the Cold War behind the Iron Curtain. They believe our 
government should build up a “special warfare unit” to 
carry out “paramilitary” operations against the Communist 
bloc—tor example, employing anti-Communist refugees in 
guerrilla tactics, or smuggling arms behind the Iron Curtain. Should its Uj. S$. in ael G 

Others are strongly opposed to such a policy. They argue 
that the risks of paramilitary operations are too great. They 
claim that the Cuban invasion is an example of a paramili- 
tary operation that ended in disaster for the U. S. [For back- 
ground see “Spotlight on the C.1.A.,” pages 12-13.] 

Che debate is not making many front-page headlines be- 
cause much that it concerns is classified as “secret” by our 
Defense and State Departments. But there is no doubt of 
its momentous nature—and its significance to all of us. Here, 
then, are some of the arguments on both sides. 
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1. The U. S. is fighting to survive with one hand tied 
behind its back. 


The Cold War is not a conventional war. It is not being 
waged with uniformed armies or the all-out weapons of the 
day. Its main ingredients are propaganda, military aid, eco- 
nomic competition, sabotage, subversion, terrorism, and 
guerrilla tactics. 

The Communists know this well. Since 1945 they have 
been fighting with every means at their disposal short of 
all-out war. Their agents have been—and are—busy infil- 
trating, sabotaging, and subverting free and independent 
governments all over the world. The Soviets, old hands at 
the game, never commit their own troops, but instead re- 
cruit guerrillas or collaborators from among the native pop- 
ulation of the country they seek to conquer. 

In places like Laos, the Soviets pour arms and material 
into the hands of guerrilla forces which they have helped 
train. Wherever possible, the Communists feed upon mis- 
ery and discontent, working to incite civil war and revo- 
lution against non-Communist governments. 

Yet, ironically, nowhere is there more misery and discon- 
tent than in the Communist countries themselves. Witness, 
for example, the thousands of East Germans who have been 
fleeing from Communist domination to seek freedom in 
West Germany [see p. 13], or the fact that Red Chinese 
food rations are down to a pound of rice per person a day. 


1. A democracy cannot throw over its ideals for aggressive 
and adventurous policies. 


“If you can’t lick ‘em, join em!” That is what the argu- 
ments of those favoring paramilitary operations against the 
Communists boil down to. 

The proponents of paramilitary operations evidently feel 
we are losing the Cold War. In their panic they foolishly 
want us to imitate the Communists, to adopt Communist 
methods as our own. 

They forget that, as President Kennedy has said, we 
are engaged in “a long twilight struggle,” that the Cold 
War will not be decided tomorrow, or even this year, but 
that it will probably grind on for years to come. And in 
that long struggle, the nation which remains true to its 
ideals will emerge triumphant. 

That nation will be the United States—but not if we 
adopt the aggressive, ruthless policies of communism as our 
own! For if we do, we will have lost faith in ourselves. 
The uncommitted peoples, and even perhaps some of our 
allies, will lose faith, too. Their hope that justice will tri- 
umph will be buried in a hail of snipers’ bullets, of terror- 
ism, and assassination. 

We must, above all, remain true to ourselves. We must 
not forget it is against the principles of a free and open 
society to engage in subversive plots against others. As one 
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If the Communists were in our shoes, they wouldn't hesi- 
tute to exploit such situations to the utmost. It’s time for us 
to take off our self-imposed handcuffs and carry the Cold 
War behind the Iron Curtain. It’s time we gave the Com- 
munists a taste of their own medicine. 

Let’s face it: The Communists are far more vulnerable 
than we are. They have enormous problems to cope with. 
And we have forces on our side to work with—not only the 
thousands of refugees who have fled Communist rule, but 
also thousands more who might like to flee and who could 
help-us. 

But instead of taking such initiative, we now conduct 
the Cold War almost as though it were a tea party—with 
velvet gloves. Meanwhile the Soviets ruthlessly wave a 
mailed fist of force and aggression in our faces! 

As Roy Roberts, editor of the Kansas City Star, has writ- 
ten: “It becomes more apparent every day that we are 
going to have to get down into the gutter and fight the 
Communists with their own subversive tactics. In this para- 
military phase of the Cold War, the United States has been 
a sitting pigeon for the Reds. The nation has been on the 
defensive, constantly. And nations don’t win wars, hot or 
cold, on the defensive.” 


2. Paramilitary operations need not cause a nuclear war. 
A counter-offensive against the Communist empire can 
be waged successfully without risking all-out nuclear war. 
Lt. Gen. Arthur D. Trudeau, chief of Army Research and 
(Continued on next page, column one) 


“Paramilitary Operations’ Against the Communists? 


Defense Department official has stated: “How can we talk 
about democracy and the rule of law if we send hired 
killers and terrorists out on missions?” 


2. A free society cannot maintain the pall of secrecy neces- 
sary to the success of a paramilitary operation. 


As the Cuban invasion proved, secrecy cannot be im- 
posed in the U. S. as it can in Russia or Red China. 

We have always believed that every government—no 
matter how distasteful—has the right to exist without outside 
interference in its affairs. The internal affairs of another 
country, we say, are not our business. And, indeed, the 
free world’s basic quarrel with communism does not arise 
because of Russia’s internal policies, but because of her 
external aggressions. 

Are we now to turn around and adopt the pattern we're 
fighting against? If so, then we're doing more than sabo- 
taging Communist materiel. We're also sabotaging the pil- 
lars of our own freedom. 

As the St. Louis Post-Dispatch stated in an editorial: 
“Apart from the question of principle arising from the con- 
flict of such [paramilitary] activities with treaty obligations, 
the U. N. charter, and the ideal of self-determination, cloak- 
and-dagger work of this sort seldom pays off in the long run. 
Bought governments have a way of not staying bought. 
Engineered revolts usually do not get to the heart of the 
conditions that make them possible.” 

(Continued on next page, column two) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Development, puts it this way: “The 
Soviets apparently do not fear that they 
will start a general war when they as- 
sist Communist rebels in Laos. Why, 
then, should we fear general war in 
providing assistance to freedom fighters 
in Eastern Europe?” 

“We can find ways,” adds General 
Trudeau, “to overthrow a Communist 
regime in power short of general war 
and even short of limited war. If they 
[the Communists] can afford a million 
dollars a year on propaganda alone in 
Latin America and support a Com- 
munist government [Cuba] in our back- 
yard, we can support freedom lovers 
in Eastern Europe or any other area 
dominated by Communists.” 

There can be no cause for a general 
war so long as we, like the Russians, 
officially keep U. S. troops out of the 
scene—staying, instead, in the back- 
ground as friendly and helpful “observ- 
ers” (to use the Communists’ own ter- 
minology). 

Any nation which does not learn from 
the successes of its enemy will not 
survive long. We must, therefore, learn 
the techniques of unconventional war- 
fare. We must learn how to train, 
equip, and supply men who will fight 
the Communists on their own ground. 

Here is how the noted columnist Max 
Lerner puts it: “What is sauce for the 
Communist goose ought to be sauce for 
the anti-Communist gander. The Rus- 
sians have for decades followed the 
tactic, not of using Russian soldiers to 
win power in a hostile country, but of 
backing up movements of native nation- 
alist liberation. This is how world com- 
munism has largely grown.” 

It’s time the tables were turned! 


3. It is not “immoral” for a democ- 
racy to undertake paramilitary opera- 
tions. 

Apparently, some Americans do not 
see the forest because of the trees. They 
say that by adopting subversive tactics 
against the Communists, by taking the 
offensive, we are acting “immorally” 
and “out-of-character.” They say it is 
unfitting for a free and democratic peo- 
ple to adopt the tactics employed by a 
Communist dictatorship. 

Which is more immoral? To sit back 
and allow people to be crushed under 
the oppression of communism, or to try 
to help these people free themselves by 
methods more effective than just “talk- 
ing” about it? 

Let's take the case of the Southeast 
Asian territory of Viet Nam. The Com- 
munists control North Viet Nam and a 
non-Communist government exists in 
South Viet Nam. Every day we read in 
the papers about Communist guerrillas 


making raids into South Viet Nam. 
Every day we read about the efforts of 
the South Vietnamese government to 
halt guerrilla activity in its territory. 
But do we ever read about guerrilla 
activity in North Viet Nam, which is 
Communist-controlled? No! The free 
world, as usual, is kept on the defensive 
—while the Communists plug away. 

Let's end this situation. Let’s train 
and equip guerrillas of, our own. Let's 
give the Communists in North Viet 
Nam reason to worry about the collapse 
of their own regime! 

If such tactics can be called “immor- 
al,” if they are out of character for a 
democracy, then isn’t the Cold War lost 
right now? 


4. The failure of one venture (in 
Cuba) should not blind us to the facts 
of international life. 


There are those who claim that the 
failure of the Cuban invasion last spring 
is a conclusive argument against the 
adoption of paramilitary operations by 
the U, S. It is not. 

It is true that U. S. prestige was in- 
jured by the Cuban fiasco. But we 
must remember two things: (1) that 
we are new at this sort of activity, 
while the Communists are old and prac- 
ticed veterans; and (2) that the Cuban 
venture may have been compromised 
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because the U. S. was not willing to go 
far enough in supporting the Cuban 
exiles. 

When there exist in the free world 
countless people, such as the Cuban 
exiles, who are eager to fight for the 
freedom of their homeland . . . when 
we look at the scale of oppression and 
discontent that exists in Communist- 
controlled countries when we 
realize that our free society has all the 
means—and every good reason—for 
dropping our defensive stand and tak- 
ing the offensive against communism, 
then and only then will the tide of his- 
tory turn, and the Iron Curtain come 
crumbling down. 

The chips are down. Either we learn 
from our own past mistakes and from 
the successes of our enemy, or we must 
suffer the consequences as the Com- 
munists take over more and more of 
the world. As President Kennedy said 
recently: “The complacent, the self-in- 
dulgent, the soft societies are about to 
be swept away with the debris of his- 
tory. Only the strong, only the indus- 
trious, only the determined, only the 
courageous, only the visionary who de- 
termine the real nature of our struggle 
can possibly survive.” 

In the struggle against the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, paramilitary operations 
are essential for survival! 





(Continued from preceding page) 


3. The failure of the Cuban invasion 
proves paramilitary operations can lead 
to disaster. 


This spring we tried to imitate the 
Communists. We trained, armed, and 
assisted a group of Cuban exiles for 
a landing on their homeland island. The 


results were disastrous. Most were 
killed or captured. The U. S. was made 
to look like an aggressor. Russia's 
Khrushchev got the opportunity to play 
hero, threatening us with missiles for 
intervening against a “little” nation. 
And Castro, the Cuban _ dictator, 
emerged stronger than ever as an en- 
emy of the U. S. 

This is where one paramilitary oper- 
ation got us! 

One historian has estimated that the 
Cuban fiasco set back U.S. relations 
in Latin America 20 years. Another 
has described it as the most disastrous 
defeat in the history of U. S. foreign 
policy. Yet some officials are demand- 
ing that we undertake more adventures 
just like it! They suffer from the illu- 
sion that freedom can be imposed by 
force. But it is communism—not free- 
dom—which advances by the sword. 

“I think that success for the Cuban 
venture was impossible,” writes politi- 
cal analyst Walter Lippmann, 


“In a free society like ours a policy 
is bound to fail which deliberately vyi- 
olates our pledges and our principles, 
our treaties and our laws. It is not possi- 
ble for a free and open society to 
organize successfully a spectacular 
conspiracy.” 


4. Paramilitary operations invite the 
catastrophe of all-out nuclear war. 

Suppose that we succeeded in start- 
ing a civil war in an East European 
Communist  satellite—by infiltration, 
sabotage, and arming guerrillas. Russia 
would feel compelled to back up its 
puppet regime with Soviet troops and 
tanks (as it did in Hungary in 1956)— 
or risk losing its Communist empire. 

What would the U. S. do then? 
Would it send in its own troops to 
back the guerrillas—thus setting off 
World War III? Or would it have to 
back down, refusing to help finish what 
it had helped to start? Either course 
would end in disaster. For we would 
either destroy our lives in a general 
nuclear war or destroy the faith and 
trust of those fighting for us. 

The lesson is clear: America must 
not commit herself to reckless adven- 
tures which could plunge the world 
into all-out war. “In the great struggle 
with communism,” Walter Lippmann 
has written, “we must find our strength 
by developing and applying our own 
principles, not in abandoning them.” 
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A Life Preserver 
Called Excellence 


S “good enough” becoming better than 
“the best” to the people of the U. S.? 
This is a question that, in one way or 
another, a lot of worried people have 
been asking. They fear that too many 
Americans are adrift in a sea of medi- 
ocrity. 

They point to shoddy craftsmanship 
in work, hours wasted in leisure, laxity 
in moral standards. They charge that 
“the best” is constantly being shoved 
aside for “the popular,” “the average,” 
“the easy-to-sell.” 

Quantity, they say, is smothering 
quality. As one critic has noted: “The 
noble enterprise of making everyone 
literate in the U. S. has as its monument 
a mountain of pulp magazines and 
comics.” 

Professor Brand Blanshard of Yale 
University believes it is the people 
themselves who are setting low stand- 
ards. “Through the newsstand,” he says, 
“people tell publishers what to publish 
and writers what to write. Through the 
box office, they fix the quality of the 
stage and screen. Through their ‘listen- 
ing pleasure’ they set the goals of count- 
less music-makers.” 

Lee H. Bristol, chairman of the board 
of The Advertising Council, adds these 
blunt words: *Aren’t we dragging our 
feet in the ‘pursuit of excellence’ while 
we stumble ahead faster in pursuit of 
the ‘fast buck’?” 

Mr. Bristol goes on: “Could it be that 
this chase has nearly run its course? Do 
you suppose that some people are tired 
of reading about some other people 
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who cheated on their income taxes? .. . 
sick at heart about cheating on exams? 

. revolted by payola and graft? ... 
disturbed because so few people keep 
their promises? . . . fed up with phoni- 
ness? . . . concerned because of the 
popular game of cheating the boss out 
of a full day’s work, or the railroad out 
of a fare, or the housewife out of four 
ounces of lamb chops? . . . Our pride 
of service, pride of craftsmanship, pride 
of excellence must be recaptured.” 

“History has many examples,” says 
evangelist Billy Graham, “of nations 
that ‘arrived’ and then fell, due to over- 
confidence, internal decay, or neglect 
of the ideas and philosophies that had 
made them great. The heart of America 
is still basically sound, but the blood 
stream is being poisoned with the toxins 
of modern life.” 


Joun W. GARDNER of the Carnegie 
Foundation thinks he has pinpointed a 
few of these toxins. “We must face the 
fact,” Gardner writes, “that there are 
a good many things in our character 
and in our national life which are in- 
imical to high standards—laziness, com- 
placency, the desire for a fast-buck, the 
American fondness for short cuts, re- 
luctance to criticize slackness, to name 
only a few.” 

In a new book called Excellence: Can 
We Be Equal and Excellent Too? 
Gardner charges that there is a growing 
tendency to distrust anyone who is dif- 
ferent, anyone who thinks or behaves 
differently from what we consider “nor- 
mal” or “average.” For instance: 
> Intelligent men with first-rate edu- 
cations often believe they must “play 
down” their learning when they run for 
local public office. They believe they 
must convince the voter they're a “reg- 


ular guy”’—not someone who is_ better 
educated, or better dressed, or who 
speaks better English. To win votes, 
charges Gardner, candidates sometimes 
adopt “deliberately slovenly speech, the 
studied fumble, and the calculated in- 
elegance.” These techniques, he adds, 
have almost “achieved the status of 
minor art forms.” 

>» Some unions openly place curbs on 
the work of more able and ambitious 
workers, fearing the average worker 
will be paced out of a job. For example: 
piece workers in some factories are told 
they can handle only a certain amount 
of work each day regardless of their 
capability. Gardner agrees that it is 
one task of a union to look after the 
average worker, but he doesn’t believe 
this should be done at the expense of 
the better-than-average worker. 

> Some business firms, while giving lip- 
service to “competition” and “individ- 
ual initiative,” do everything within 
their power to eliminate both. Says 
Gardner: “An employee of one of the 
great life insurance companies once 
wrote me, ‘I'd love to see the govern- 
ment agency that’s more bureaucratic 
than we are. There’s only one way to 
get ahead here and that is to grow 
old.’” Adds Gardner: The top corpor- 
ate executive is apt to be particularly 
eloquent in defense of individual com- 
petition among his “bright young men,” 
but they will usually find that he has 
himself well protected against any 
rivalry. 


V Y HEN Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, 
he proclaimed that under freedom, 
“geniuses will be raked from the rub- 
bish!” By this he meant that under the 
freedom of a democracy the gifted per- 
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son, no matter what social level he came 
from, would have a chance to prove 
himself and be rewarded for his individ- 
ual accomplishments. “It seems hardly 
to have occurred to him [Jefferson],” 
says Yale’s Professor Blanchard, “that 
the geniuses might be leveled down 
rather than the masses leveled up.” 

This is the crux of what Gardner and 
other critics are worried about. They 
fear we are losing the push for excel- 
lence, the very push that made this 
country great. They fear we are so in- 
tent on keeping up with the Joneses 
that we will even lower our standards 
to be just like the Joneses. 

Equality, they argue, does not mean 
that Americans must reduce themselves 
to a mass of mediocrity, a blob of aver- 
ageness, Our forefathers believed that 
men should be treated equally under 
the law—that rich man and poor man, 
regardless of national origin, race, or 
creed, should enjoy equality of oppor- 
tunity. But to tiem this meant the op- 
portunity to move ahead, to reap the 
benefits of one’s abilities, and work re- 


gardless of family background—in other 
words, to have the same opportunity to 
excel as the next fellow. 

But today, say the critics, there is a 
conflict between equality and excel- 
lence in a sense our forefathers never 
intended. Thus the student who stud- 
ies more than the rest is called a 
“grind.” The student who excels in 
his knowledge of history or who. takes 
a passionate interest in philosophy or 
archaeology is “square” or “out of it.” 
Yet isn’t it the great mass of students 
who follow the herd, who comfortably 
accept the “average”—who, in the long 
pull, are really the “squares”? When 
the need for “better-than-average” 
comes (as it always does), aren’t they 
the ones who'll be “out of it”? 


* people, says Gardner, just 
sit by and wonder how any single 
individual could make a difference. 
“The plain fact,” he writes, “is that 
never in our history have we stood in 
such desperate need of men and women 
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of intelligence, imagination, and cour- 
age. The challenge is there—greater 
than any generation has ever faced.” 

Adds Gardner: “Happiness is not to 
be found in a vegetative state but in 
striving toward meaningful goals. . 
The best-kept secret in America today 
is that people would rather work hard 
for something they believe in than .en- 
joy a pampered idleness.” 

The acceptance of mediocrity and 
“stand-still-ism” is not the spirit that 
made our nation great. And it is not 
the spirit that will keep our nation 
strong and free. We read and hear a 
lot about our heritage of freedom in 
the U. S. But as Pulitzer Prize-winning 
poet Archibald MacLeish has put it: 
“The only way freedom can be de- 
fended is not by fencing it in but by en- 
larging it.” 

The only way it can be enlarged is if 
each American aims to do better than 
he is doing, to find more than “the 
easiest way.” To quote MacLeish again, 
that means “every you there is, and 
every me there is.” 





West Side Wunderkind 


(Continued from page 16) 


Germany, on the grounds that to do so 
would violate pledges to sign a peace 
treaty only with a united Germany. 

Since 1949, Oregon-sized West Ger- 
many and its 55,000,000 people have 
achieved an economic miracle—earn- 
ing it the nickname of the Western 
world’s “Wunderkind” (wonder child). 
Behind the miracle lies the dogged de- 
termination and industrial skill of the 
German people—aided by about $4,- 
000,000,000 worth of U. S. aid. 

Businessmen have been encouraged 
to compete lustily, with a minimum of 
government controls. German industrial 
activity has zoomed, The Ruhr coal and 
steel area—industrial heart of Germany 
~has been reborn as the “workshop” of 
Europe. 

West German automobiles, radios, 
heavy machinery, fine instruments, tex- 
tiles, and chemicals are sold on every 
continent. Highways are crowded with 
cars. Homes are equipped with modern 
appliances. Wages are relatively high, 
the cost of living stable. 

So healthy is the economy, in fact, 
that unemployment is virtually non- 
existent. In some West German cities 
the labor shortage is so great that com- 
panies import workers from Italy, Spain, 
and even distant Turkey. 

In contrast, East Germany's postwar 
recovery has been much slower. One 
reason: for several years after World 
War II, the Soviets carted off many 
more millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
and machinery from their occupation 
zone than Allied war reparations agree- 
ments specified. 


The 17,000,000 East Germans suf- 
fered such privation under Soviet oc- 
cupation that a revolt broke out in 
1953. It was promptly crushed by 
Soviet tanks and guns. But the Soviets 
realized they would have to change 
their tune if East Germany was to be 
of much use to them in the future. 
Since 1953, therefore, the Soviets have 
invested more than $500,000,000 in re- 
building East Germany's economy. Most 
of it has been for steel, chemicals, and 
heavy machinery—needed by the Soviet 
bloc to increase its military and indus- 
trial power. Very little of it has gone 
for “consumer items” for the average 
East German. As a result, the living 
standard of East Germans is much be- 
low that of West Germans—one of the 
reasons so many East Germans have 
fled their Communist “paradise” to 
escape to West Berlin [see pp. 12-13]. 


West Germany's economic health, 
meanwhile, has led the U. S. and others 
of our allies to ask her to take on 
a greater share of the foreign aid 
burden for underdeveloped regions in 
Africa and Asia, Last spring, while vis- 
iting the U.S., Chancellor Adenauer 
promised that his country would do so. 

Prosperous West Germany, note 
many statesmen, has also become a 
good “European citizen.” By that they 
mean that West Germany has been in 
the forefront of various post-war plans 
for economic and military cooperation 
among the West European allies. 

In 1953, for example, West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg formed 
the European Coal and Steel Commu- 


nity. This did away with complex coal 
and steel “import quotas” and tariffs. 
Later these nations (called the Inner 
Six) formed the Common Market to 
reduce trade barriers among them. 
[Watch for feature on the Common 
Market coming in an October issue.] 

West Germany has favored further 
European integration through the estab- 
lishment of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). To be composed of the US., 
Canada, and 18 European nations, it 
will aim to bring about closer coopera- 
tion between the U.S. and its allies. 
Analysts expect the OECD, when it 
officially gets rolling next month, to 
help spur economic growth in member 
nations, expand trade, and coordinate 
Western aid to underdeveloped lands. 

Chancellor Adenauer has also been 
an advocate of a militarily strong and 
united Europe. Since 1955, when West 
Germany joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) —our pri- 
mary defense alliance in Europe—she 
has been a key link in the free world’s 
defense system. Today U.S., British, 
and French troops aré stationed in 
West Germany—not as conquerors or 
occupation troops, but as defense 
partners. 


} p ae this rosy picture of West 
Germany today, gnawing and knotty 
problems persist. One which has re- 
ceived particular attention in recent 
months has been the charge that West 
German schools have generally glossed 
over the Nazi period in teaching Ger- 
man history. Critics contend that Ger- 
man children have not been told the 
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whole horrible story of Nazi atrocities 
and of German responsibility for World 
War II. P 

There have also been charges that 
some former Nazis, who either served 
or escaped prison terms after the war, 
have managed to work their way back 
into responsible positions in West Ger- 
many. In an effort to reassure the world 
that Germany today is not the Germany 
of 20 years ago, the West German gov- 
ernment recently renewed efforts to 
unearth and prosecute still missing Nazi 
war criminals. West Germany also did 
not challenge Israel’s right to try former 
Nazi Adolf Eichmann this summer on 
war crimes charges. Nonetheless there 
are still some who fear that authori- 
tarian elements in Germany may still 
pose a future danger to the free world. 

Another gnawing problem is German 
unification. Many observers grant that 
Germany cannot remain divided for- 
ever. But there is practically no pos- 
sibility, they say, for a united Germany 
in the foreseeable future. 

In the past, the Soviets have main- 
tained that they would agree to a 
united Germany only if Germany does 
the following: (1) withdraws from 
NATO, (2) disarms, (3) pledges neu- 
trality in the Cold War, and (4) shares 
the reins of government with an East 
German Communist regime. 

None of these conditions are accept- 
able to the West. The Allies insist the 
only way Germany can be united is by 
free, democratic elections in both East 
and West Germany. The Communists, 
however, refuse to consider this. 

Despite talk about concern for a 
united Germany, some analysts believe 
the issue is not such a vital one for 
most West Germans. The traditionally 
hard-working West German, they say, 
is more interested in preserving the 
conditions responsible for his current 
prospérity than in risking danger by 
pressing for a united country. 

This is why the present West Ger- 
man election campaign has not pro- 
duced too many headlines around the 
world. The candidates for office are 
searching for votes on the grounds that 
they are best qualified to preserve the 
current tranquility and prosperity. They 
are not going out of their way to stir up 
explosive issues. 

Thus the major emphasis in this 
month’s election is not the issues but 
the men—the veteran Adenauer and the 
younger Brandt. But whoever wins, the 
issues must soon be faced, for they 
are significant ones for the whole free 
world, 
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Berlin, Eye of Storm 
(Continued from page 13) 


would create a squeeze on Berlin that 
could “lead to highly dangerous devel- 
opments.” Allied military convoys, for 
example, might be forced to deal with 
East German authorities at checkpoints 
along the routes to West Berlin. In such 
a case, Allied recognition of East Ger- 
many would be implied. Rather than 
imply such recognition, Allied convoys 
might try to force through to West 
Berlin without dealing with the East 
Germans. This could ignite a war. 

Why are the Soviets so eager to oust 
the Allies from their zones of the city? 
For one thing West Berlin, like West 
Germany, is enjoying a booming pros- 
perity. Many business firms have a half 
years backlog in orders. West Berlin’s 
well-stocked stores, car-clogged roads, 
and sleek new buildings stand in strik- 
ing contrast to the more drab goods 


tee giock 
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The Ugly Duckling 


and shortages of consumer goods that 
plague East Berlin. Although the Com- 
munists have, in the past few years, 
undertaken vast new building projects, 
there are still many regions pocked with 
war rubble. 

The contrast betwen East and West 
Berlin embarrasses and irritates Com- 
munist officials. West Berlin’s obvious 
prosperity makes it hard for the Reds 
to persuade their people that commu- 
nism is paradise. 


V ’ EST Berlin is also a magnet and 
an escape hatch for a never-ending 
stream of refugees from East Germany. 
Since 1949 nearly 3,000,000 East Ger- 
mans have escaped to West Germany. 
About 80 per cent of them have done 
so by entering West Berlin—and then 
being airlifted by the Western Allies 
to West Germany. 

For example, Berlin’s sprawling sub- 
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way and elevated systems crisscross be- 
tween Communist and Western zones 
of the city. Since 1945 occupation 
agreements gave all Berliners the right 
to travel in any zone of the city, many 
refugees have simply crossed from East 
to West Berlin for the price of a Sub- 
way ticket—25 pfennigs (six cents). 

Until this summer the Communists 
made no major attempt to interfere with 
such escape routes—possibly on the 
theory that they were a safety valve, 
keeping East Germans at their jobs 
secure in the knowledge that if they 
wanted to leave they could, 

It should be remembered, however, 
that the Communists had other means 
to discourage escapes—such as threaten- 
ing relatives and friends left behind 
with punishment. Also refugees could 
not take possessions with them. 

Still the refugee tide swelled and 
swelled. This summer it averaged 
nearly 30,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren a month. In one 27-hour period 
alone, one weekend, more than 2,000 
East Germans “voted with their feet” 
for freedom. 

Finally in August the Communists 
slammed the escape hatch shut. They 
erected barbed-wire barricades along 
the streets separating East and West 
Berlin. They halted service into West 
Berlin on all subways and els except 
one—and set up rigid inspection points 
on that one. They revoked the work 
permits of nearly 53,000 East Berliners 
working in West Berlin. 

British, French, and American of- 
ficials immediately protested the Com- 
munist action as a direct violation of 
occupation agreements. As we went to 
press, an air of tense uncertainty was 
settling over Berlin. 


| today is the only place in- 
side the Soviet sphere where the West- 
tern and Communist systems can be 
compared side by side. No wonder 
Khrushchev has grumbled that Berlin 
is “a bone in my throat.” He would 
like nothing better than to cough it 
out by driving the Allies out of West 
Berlin. And this summer he- declared 
that he meant business this time. 

But as President Kennedy told the 
nation in a nationwide radio-TV ad- 
dress: “We cannot and will not permit 
the Communists to drive us out of 
Berlin—either gradually or by force... . 
So long as the Communists insist that 
they are preparing to end by themselves 
unilaterally our rights in West Berlin 
and our commitments to its people, we 
must be prepared to defend those 
rights and those commitments. We will 
at all times be ready to talk, if talk 
will help. But we must also be ready 
to resist with force, if force is used 
upon us.” 





Colossus to the East 


By Veronica Kuria, St. Joseph Hill Academy, Arrochar, S. |., N. Y.” 
*Starred words refer to Russia 
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2. Petrograd’s name was changed to this 
by the Soviet government. 

0. Not down. 

2. “Gunga 0 
Kipling. 


famous poem by 


8. Nickname of North Carolina is “____ 


Heel State.” 
. “Road Mandalay” (poem). 
. Train which makes all stops on its 
run is known as a : 
. Girl’s name, rhymes with cable. 
. Soviet Union’s first vessel was 
an ice-breaker. 
. Part of foot. 
. Used to breathe with. 
. Religion of the Moslems. 
. Large flightless bird of Australia. 
. Eastern Standard Time (abbr.). 
. Exclamation of triumph. 
. Capital of Cornwall. 
$1. To scrape or grind. 
2. Movie dancer — 
3. Egyptian god of evil. 
. Emergency Relief Administration 
(abbr.). 
. Pin on which something turns. 
9. Dish made of chopped meat and 
potatoes. 
2. The Kazakh Soviet Republic has vast 
deposits of this metal. 
. Title of former emperor of Russia. 
5. Boy’s name. 
. French word meaning bizarre. 
. This means kitchen police in the 
Army. 
9. Steal. 
51. Could mean a river in S$, W. Russian 
Ukraine or an insect. 
2. Easternmost state in U. S. (abbr.). 
3. Communism is based en revolutionary 
Marxian on 


Miller. 


. Well-to-do Russian peasant. 
. Yellow Dutch cheese. 
. Nothing. 


. Within. ; 
. Great (abbr.). 


° 
to bo to le be 
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. Male sheep. 
. Inland sea in S. W. Soviet Central 


Asia. 


. Russian river over 2000 miles long. 

. Cooking vessel. 

. Result of two fives. 

. Soviet Russia’s political system, 

. Member of controlling party in Russia. 
. Capital of Soviet satellite, Rumania. 


. Communist world’s “big two” are 


Khrushchev and Mao 
of Red China. 


-tung 


. Do this when hungry. 

. Certain period of time. 
. Funeral jar. 

. I am, you 


. Alma- 


, capital of Russian 
Kazakh, is motion picture center. 


. Be seated! 

. 2,000 pounds. 

. Former Soviet secret police. 
. Set of beliefs. 

. Very high mountain. 


. Man honored by public acclaim. 
3. Pulls. 
. Part of body between wrist and 


. Huge mythical bird of Arabian Nights. 
. Means yes in French. 


shoulder. 


. Prefix meaning two. 
. Bale or barrel (abbr.). 
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“Comment” 
(Continued from page 7) 


believes to be true, at the risk of a © 
temporary irritation. 

“Thus, for example, we [Tunisians] 
have never hesitated to point out to 
the Western world the harm it has 
done itself by compromising with its 
own principles in order to avoid giving 
offense to some of its allies. ... 

“What your country needs are not 
‘satellites’ who vote with you automati- 
cally on all issues because they want 
your money, but friends who support 
you from conviction. I can assure you 
that Tunisia will always tell you when 
we disagree with you, just as we will 
always applaud you when we believe 
you to be right... . 

“Tt is therefore a real source of satis- 
faction to us to see the United States 
of America return to its traditional 
policy of anti-colonialism and support 
for the principle of self-determination 
and independence for all peoples. What 
your country gains in affection and 
prestige from the recently emancipated 
and still colonized peoples is greater 
than the anger or irritation of guilty 
governments, however powerful these 
governments may be. The forces of his- 
tory are stronger than those of individ- 
ual men and governments, and if you 
march with progress, not against it, 
you can never lose. .. . 

“This is the great challenge of our 
times, . . . Our external relations with 
the rest of the world are to be judged 
not from the point of view of power 
or prestige, but by the extent to which 
they enable us to help our peoples 
acquire a better life.” 

—PresipeNT Hasire Bourcursa of 
Tunisia in a speech to the 
U. S. Congress, May 4, 1961 
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CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE- BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Fascinating work—if you can get it. To land a job as a 
Radar Specialist, you need training. The kind of training 
you get through the Army Graduate Specialist Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Field Artillery 
Radar Operation is one possibility. There's also Motor 
Mechanics, Ordnance Supply, Medical Laboratory Pro- 


GRADUATE 


cedures, Guided Missile Maintenance, Aircraft Repair— 
to name a few. Your Army recruiter can give you a de- 
tailed description of any specific Graduate Specialist 
course. 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. ‘ 


if you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 
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1. GERMANY 


4. Using the numbers 1-5 arrange 
each of the following events in the 
order in which they occurred. 

a. Hitler becomes Chancellor of 

Germany 
. Germany enters World War I 
Allied agreement to divide Ger- 
many into occupation zones 
__d. End of the Thirty Years’ War 

». Unification of Germany under 

the Prussian Kaiser 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


_.a. The position of West Germany 


in foreign affairs may best be 
described as 
1. pro-West 
2. pro-Communist 
3. neutral 
4. uncommitted 
5. none of these 
. Which of the following political 
parties in West Germany is 
headed in the current election 
by Konrad Adenauer? 
1. Communist 
2. Free Democrats 
3. Social Democrats 
4. Christian Democrats 
5. none of these 


. Which of the following political 


parties in West Germany is cur- 
rently headed by Willy Brandt? 
1. Christian Democrats 

2. Social Democrats 

3. National Socialists 

4, Communist 

5. none of these 

The capital of West Germany is 
1. Stuttgart 

2. Bonn 

3. Berlin 

4. Munich 

5. Leipzig 


», West Berlin is located 


l. in the interior of East Ger- 
many 

2. on the border 
West Germany 

8. on the border of East Ger- 
many and Poland 

4. in the interior of West Ger- 
many 

5. in none of these places 


of East and 


. Since 1959 the economy of West 


Germany may best be described 
as 
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. The C.LA, 


3 
. severely depressed due to de- 
struction in World War II 
2. recovered somewhat from 
the effects of World War II 
3. recovered and prosperous 
. weakened by serious inflation 
. none of these 


WwW ith which of the following 


countries is West Germany 
linked in both NATO and the 
Common Market? 

Britain 

| 

France 

Switzerland 

none of these 


te G2 bo 


. Which of the following coun- 


tries have troops stationed in 
West Germany? 
. Britain, France, and Italy 
2. Russia, U. S., Britain 
. U.S., France, Britain 
. U.S. only 
none of these 


. THE C.1LA. 


aaa Choice 
—__a. The C.I.A. 


was established at 

the end of World War II as 

an outgrowth of 

1. the decisive role played by 
air power in the war 

2. the defeat of the Axis pow- 
ers 

3. the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices 

4. the ! 
cil 

5. none of these 

has been criticized 

in recent months for 

1. failure to foresee Khrush- 
chev’s rise to power 


National Security Coun- 


ST SEE RE Ne 


REC 
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. urging Kennedy to meet 
Khrushchev at Vienna * 
. delays in the U. S. space 
program 
. stopping U-2 intelligence 
flights over Russia 
. failure of the invasion of 
Cuba by anti-Castro Cuban 
refugees 
major function of the C.I.A. 
is to 
. advise the National Security 
Council on matters related 
to national security 
. correct inaccurate reporting 
in the nation’s press 
. check on the efficiency of our 
embassies overseas 
. overthrow pro - Communist 
regimes 
. accomplish none of this 
“Paramilitary operations” 
in general, to 
1. the high cost of military 
operations 
. missile warfare 
. conventional warfare includ- 


refer, 


ing effective use of guerrillas 
. subversion and sabotage 
. none of these 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information 
in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


__a. Federal budget receipts in 1959 
were abouf"$68,000,000,000. 
. Federal budget receipts rose 
steadily from 1958 to 1960. 
. There were deficits in the fed- 
eral budget in 1955, 1958, 1959. 
. The estimated surplus in the 
federal budget of 1962 is based 
on an increase of expected reve- 
nues from prosperous businesses. 
. Surpluses in the federal budget 
in the years given were over five 
billion dollars each year. 


Source: U. 8S. Bureau of the Budget 
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PHOTO BY IRVING PENN ON ANSCO SUPER HYPAN® FILM 


* 
* 
high speed: (in black and white film) 1. the ability to record a good image under poor 


lighting conditions and a sharp image under normal lighting conditions, 2. the opening of 
a new world of available light so that everything the eye can see—the camera can capture, 
3. the allowing of a faster shutter speed so that high speed action can be recorded 
without blur, 4. the permitting of a smaller lens opening, greater leeway for focusing, a 
better opportunity to achieve clear, sharp pictures...(as in Ansco Super Hypan). 


1) ANSCOMARK M® precision =x : ANSCOSET® 35 mm camera with coupled ~—=—} ANSCOMATIC® DEVELOPING TANK. Exclusive 
35mm camera with “match- so exposure meter. “Single ring” sets = self-loading reel takes all popular film sizes, 
| needle” exposure selection, f-— proper shutter speed and lens opening; " color or black and white, in economical 
full lens interchangeability, | © automatic flash computer; shutter 71 16 oz. size. Has combination stirring 
speeds from 1 to 1/500 sec. speeds from 1/8 to 1/1000 sec. }} rod, thermometer and solution gauge. 


YOU CAN HAVE BETTER PICTURES BUT FIRST THERE MUST BE ANSCO 





Letters 
to the 
Editor 
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Movie Censorship 
Dear Editor: 

In your debate last semester on 
movie censorship, one reader expressed 
the view that “if the world is so bad 

. [why try] to conceal it?” 

The fact is that the world is not, and 


this nation certainly is not, anything 
like the picture painted by some of our 
movies. If it were, we would face a 
life in which crime was the accepted 
standard, moral codes nonexistent. 
Movies rely too heavily on the con- 

cept that if you shock a viewer hard 
enough, he will pay to see a movie 
rather than stay home and watch tele- 
vision. All movies are not bad, of 
course—but the fact that distorted, un- 
balanced films can be accepted as “the 
truth of our surroundings” is a matter 
of concern, Tim Ferris 

Coral Gables H.S. 

Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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ENT SOUTH FOR REST. BEACH SO CROWDED I COULDN'T 
T ANY. HEARD SCREAM. THEN ANOTHER. AFTER 
THIRD SCREAM I GOT SUSPICIOUS. STARTED TO 
INVESTIGATE . 








\T WAS LIFEGUARD. HE'D TRIED TO RESCUE 
DROWNING WOMAN. BUT SHE STUCK A 
HATPIN IN HIS INNER TUBE. 


LIFEGUARD TOLD ME THIS WAS 10 t# 

ATTEMPT TO KILL HIM. FROM THIS EVIDENCE 
I CONCLUDED HE WASN'T VERY POPULAR , 
STARTED LOOKING FOR CLUES. FOUND A WOMAN'S 
ROLL-ON PEODORANT IN HIS BEACH BAG. 











IT WAS HIS. NO WONDER HE WAS UNPOPULAR, 
GAVE HIM BOTTLE OF MENNEN SPRAY 
DEODORANT... HARDEST-WORKING , LONGEST- 
LASTING GPRAY A MAN USE. GETS 
THROUGH TO THE SKIN. WORKS ALL 
DAY. AFTER THAT, I GOT PLENTY OF REST. 



































BACK IN OF FICE.PHONE RANG. IT WAS 
LIFEGUARD, SINCE pee ee 

HE'D HAD TO RESCUE 407 WOMEN. 
WANTED? TO COME NORTH FOR A REST. 
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First U. S. Ship 


Dear Editor: 

In your article “Troubled Seas for the 
U.S. Merchant Fleet” [May 3 issue]. 
you stated that “The first ocean-going 
vessel was built in 1607 in the Popham 
Colony. . . .” Since Jamestown, the first 
English colony in America, was founded 
in 1607, how could a colony prosperous 
enough to build an ocean-going. ship 
be in existence during the same year? 

Suspecting an error on the part of 
your staff, our American history class 
would please like an explanation. 

Kathleen Earle 
Roeliff Jansen Central 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


> Jamestown, in Virginia, was the first 
permanent English colony in America, 
and was founded in May, 1607. That 
same year, the Plymouth Company, 
under the sponsorship of Sir John Pop- 
ham, dispatched two vessels to America 
which landed in August near the mouth 
of the Kennebec River (in what is now 
Maine), This company built a fort 
within which were constructed several 
buildings as well as an ocean-going 
vessel. The next year, however, the 
Popham colony failed and- was aban- 
doned.—Editor. 


Foreign Aid Misdirected? 
Dear Editor: 

Our history class, in studying the 
international relations of the U.S., has 
come upon some appalling facts about 
our foreign aid program. , 

We believe that the large quantity 
of aid being sent to countries in South 
America is not reaching the peoples 
who most need it. Very little of the aid 
is doing good as much as it could, and 
many complications have arisen from 
“mis-direction.” Money is being pock- 
eted by the wrong people; the people 
are not aware of U.S. aid; and little 
real progress is achieved. 

Your recent articles on foreign aid, 
particularly the Forum Topic of the 
Week, have been most welcome. We 
are all in favor of foreign aid, since it 
is one of the most important factors 
for keeping our democratic way of life— 
but it must be more effectively admin- 
istered. 

Patricia Thomas 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Iil. 


» Senior Scholastic publishes each week 
the most thoughtful and interesting let- 
ters received from our readers. To be 
eligible for publishing, all letters must 
include the student’s name, the name 
of the school, his city and state. We 
will not publish any unsigned letters. 
Address: “Letters to the Editor,” Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 
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REMINGTON! 


Your new ‘cool’ companion 


$4995 


Look closely! There’s never been a portable as sleek or as useful 
. ‘ : MR. WILLIAM MOST, 
as this HOLIDAY...and its cost is amazingly low for such a qual- Advesteing Menager 
ity machine! With the HOLIDAY portable doing the work for you, cer hee byeag Typewriter Div. 
j rr n orp. 

it’s more like fun to do everything from a paragraph of home- 315 Park Ave. So., New York 10, N.Y. 

work to a full term paper. Why? Because the HOLIDAY rnachine Hey! Send me more facts about that 
: ‘ cool companion of a portable... 

has features that make it easy-typing all the way. For example: HOLIDAY! 

easy-setting, visible margin stops, wide paper capacity, card and 

writing-line scale, lots, lots more. And without extra cost, you 


get a self-teaching typing course that’s a pushover to master. 


You must see and try the new, new e 
HOLIDAY portable to really appreciate emingtorn. 
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Handy Sandy 


BASEBALL player’s life has more 

ups and downs than a roller coaster. 
He can be the toast of the town one 
week, and the grapes of everyone's 
wrath the next. It’s the rare star, like 
a Hank Aaron, Willie Mays, or a 
Mickey Mantle, who can stay up there 
belting his .320 or whacking his 35 
homers every year. 

The shiny new pitching hero of the 
big leagues, as I write this, is a tall, 
husky southpaw named Sandy Koufax. 
How long he'll remain a hero, I don't 
know. But one thing is certain: He was 
the hottest pitcher in baseball over the 
first half of the season—giving up few 
hits, few walks, few runs, and whiffing 
batters at the rate of one every inning. 

For Sandy, the strike-outs weren't 
anything new. He had been doing it 
ever since he came up to the Dodgers 
in 1955. In fact he holds the all-time 
record for strike-outs per inning. Yet he 
never was a big winner. Coming into 
the 1961 season, he had won only 36 
games while losing 40. 

How do you account for a pitcher 
who can fan one out of every three 
batters, yet can’t win more than he 
loses? The answer, in one word, is 
control. Sandy couldn’t put the ball 
where he wanted to. Though not really 
1 wild man, he still walked about six 
| the bad habit of 
keeping the ball high—where most slug- 
gers like it. 

I remember talking to Sandy about 
it. On the eve of the 1955 World Series, 
[ interviewed him in the Dodger club- 
house. He was just 19 at.the time, in 
his first year in baseball, but he figured 
to start one of the games against the 
Yankees. The week before he had 
fanned 14 Redlegs in a two-hit shutout, 
then had come back to whitewash the 
Pirates. 

“Sandy,” I said, “you seem to have 
it all now. But what would you say is 
your biggest problem as a pitcher?” 

“Control!” Sandy groaned. “Getting 
the ball over the plate. That's what 
I've got to work on all the time. When 
you throw four balls to a batter, no- 
body can put him out. If you get him 
to swing at the ball, you have seven 
guys behind you to get him out.” 

No truer words were ever spoken. 
Those two shutouts, back to back, were 


men a game and h 


the only games Sandy won that season. 
Over thé next five years, he continued 
to flutter on the edge of greatness, but 
he never made it. The only time he 
won over 10 games was in 1958, when 
he captured 11. But he also lost 11 and 
walked 105 men in 159 innings. His 
earned-run average was a poor 4.47. 

So the Dodger coaches and fans sat 
back and waited . . . and waited... 
and waited for Sandy to do something 
with all his great natural ability. Sandy 
kept breaking their hearts. In 1959, he 
was 8-6 with a 4.06 earned-run aver- 
age, and last season he was 8-13 with 
a 3.91 e.r.a. Yet, oddly enough, he 
was striking out more batters than ever 
before! 

This year it suddenly happened. Out 
of the clear blue sky, he mastered the 
ability to put the ball where he wanted 
to. As his coach, Joe Becker, puts it: 
“Sandy was willing to take advice and 
work. We got him to shorten his stride 
and follow through more. Now he can 
keep his curve ball low and over the 
plate. That’s so important in pitching. 
Whenever Sandy used to get behind 
in the count, he always threw his fast 
ball. This year he’s coming in with the 
curve. 

That makes Sandy one heck of a 
pitcher, His fast ball is still a blinding, 
hopping thing. But now, with his easier 
motion, low, sharp curve, and good 
change-up (slow ball), he’s tougher 
than a two-bit filet mignon to beat. 

Sandy’s success has made at least 
two cities happy—Los Angeles, of 
course, and Brooklyn, New York, where 
the Dodgers were born in 1890 and 
died in 1954. At Lafayette High School 
in Brooklyn, Sandy was a crack first 
baseman. He had dreams of making 
the big leagues, but as a hitter, not a 
pitcher. He did all his pitching in the 
sandlots. 

Actually, though, he was more fa- 
mous as a basketball player, ‘A high 
scorer on the high school team, he went 
to the University of Cincinnati on a 
basketball scholarship. He averaged 
close to 10 points a game as a forward 
on the crack frosh five. Then he went 
out for baseball. Imagine his coach’s 
surprise when Sandy proceeded to fan 
51 men in 32 innings—34 of them in 
two consecutive games! 


This is the way Sandy Koufax looked 
when he came up with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in 1955 at the age of 19. A 
first baseman in high school, Sandy 
pitched one year at the University of 
Cincinnati before receiving a $20,000 
bonus from the Dodgers. 


That summer (June, 1954) Sandy 
went up to the Polo Grounds for a try- 
out with the Giants. He was so scared 
and so wild that he hit the back screen 
as often as he did the catcher’s glove. 
The Giants never bothered making him 
an offer. 

What Sandy didn’t know was that 
he had been watched all spring by the 
Dodgers’ ace scout, Al Campanis, On 
December 14, 1954 the Dodgers gave 
him a bonus of $20,000 to join their 
club. 

The fact that Sandy came up with a 
hot ball club didn’t help him. With all 
the pitchers they had, Sandy couldn't 
get the experience he needed. As Coach 
Becker says, “The Dodgers always had 
so many pitchers, it took Sandy six 
years to get the work he should have 
had in three or four.” 

If Sandy holds his present form, he 
ought to make a wreck of the strike-out 
records. Besides averaging a strike-out 
an inning, he’s whiffed 10 or more bat- 
ters about 30 times, and, along with 
Bob Feller and Art Mahaffey, holds the 
single-game strike-out mark of 18. 

Manager Walt Alston is a happy 
man to have Sandy handy. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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“Der Alte” 
(Continued from page 17) 


Adenauer became chancellor of the 
new West German government, Since 
then he has maintained a firm grip 
on West Germany’s political life, while 
seeking to rebuild a Germany strong 
internally and respected externally. 

Adenauer’s working .day usually 
begins around 7 a.m., and often doesn’t 
end until midnight, after he has pre- 
sided over a reception, a dinner party, 
or a special Cabinet meeting. 

Only on Sunday does Adenauer reg- 
ularly take time off from his work. He 
likes to reserve the day for his rose 
gardening, an occasional game of 
boccie (an Italian bowling game), and 
his flock of grandchildren. 

At times the rigidity of Adenauer’s 
leadership and his refusal to step aside 
in favor of younger men have resulted 
in charges of high-handed or even dic- 
tatorial practices. Adenauer, who scoffs 
at any suggestion that West Germany 
is not democratically run, insists simply 
that “for the present I am required both 
for my party and my country. 

“Oh, I know what some people are 
thinking,” he says. “Every day I get 
stacks of letters. And the one I liked 
best was a postcard with only four 
words and a signature. It said: ‘You 
sly old fox!’” 





“Darin! Willy” 
(Continued from page 17) 
Social Democratic party and in 1949 
was elected to the West Berlin House of 

Deputies. 

Brandt's real leap to fame came on 
the night of November 5, 1956. A mob 
of students had massed in front of West 
Berlin's city hall. They were screaming 
curses at the Soviets for the ruthless 
suppression of an anti-Communist re- 
volt then raging in Hungary. The stu- 
dents began marching toward the East. 

Suddenly Willy Brandt appeared and 
asked the students to stop and go 
home. A march on East Berlin, he 
shouted above the din, could provoke 
their slaughter—perhaps even war. 

Somehow the mob heard Willy—and 
began to disperse. The next morning 
Willy Brandt was famous all over Ber- 
lin as the man whose quick action had 
headed off possible catastrophe. 

A year later Willy Brandt became the 
Mayor of Berlin. 

In this month’s West German elec- 
tions, the articulate, passionately pro- 
Western Brandt is arguing that Ger- 
many needs youth, vigor, and fresh 
ideas to meet the challenges of the 
1960’s. Brandt knows he’s fighting an 
uphill electoral battle against Adenauer, 
But the feeling is that if anyone can 
beat Adenauer, Willy's the one. 





Tips from another 
Spalding star... 


Yogi Berra?! 


For fourteen years, Yankee fans have thrilled 
to the sight of the short, stocky figure crouched 
behind home plate who sparked his team to a 
record of nine pennants and seven world cham- 
pionships. Three times voted the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player, Yogi Berra’s 
career has earned him a lasting place in the 
heart of every baseball fan. Over the years, 
Yogi has picked up a lot of the tricks of the 
trade. For aspiring catchers, here are some tips 
on how to handle yourselves behind the plate: 


{ z 
is an eae se 


After you’ve given your signal, make 
a fist and hold it ’til you catch the ball or 
the batter hits it. There’s no sense invit- 
ing a split or broken finger. Set yourself 
comfortably, but be ready to move in 
any direction. 


When you're under a pop-up, play the 


ball—don’t let it play you. The impor- 
tant thing is to catch it, so don’t be a 
showboat—use both hands. And don’t 
tense up. I almost cost someone a no- 
hitter once by being too anxious. 


Go hE a deci $F 


On a play at the plate, and especially 
on pop-ups, get your mask off in a hurry. 
But hang on to it until you see where the 
ball is going, then throw it the other way. 
Worst thing a catcher can do is trip over 
his own mask. 


Yogi Berra in his years in the ma- 
jors has learned the value of using 
only the very finest equipment. 
That’s why, like so many big lea- 
guers today, he’s a user of Spalding 
equipment. As a member of Spald- 
ing’s sports advisory staff, he puts 
his valuable experience to good use 
in helping Spalding design the very 
best in baseball equipment. 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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Spotlight on the C.I.A. 
(Continued from page 19) 


planes”—until U-2 pilot Francis Gary 
Powers was shot down over Soviet ter- 
ritory in May, 1960. (The U.S. halted 
the U-2 flights over Russia after this in- 
cident. ) 

With these and other successes, how- 
ever, have come failures, too—most no- 
tably the Cuban invasion. The ill-fated 
attempt to oust Castro, and C.1.A.’s ob- 
vious hand in it, dealt a double blow to 
American prestige. First, the U. S. ap- 
peared in the eyes of the world as a 


large power secretly plotting against a 
small nation, And second—whether the 
intervention was right or wrong—“the 
mighty U.S.” failed in the job. 

Experts in foreign affairs winced 
sharply. Few combinations are as un- 
happy in international politics as that 
of a “big guy” attempting to overcome 
a “little guy”—and botching it. 

Where did the C.I.A. go wrong in 
the Cuban venture? A number of com- 
mentators believe that the C.LA. was 
woefully misinformed about Castro’s 
military and popular strength, that the 
C.I.A. failed to make proper use of the 





Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


‘Nvi0n 66" 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 


unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won't warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
“stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


‘53% 


*Price subject to change without notice. 
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point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
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anti-Castro underground organization in 
Cuba, and that it alienated many anti- 
Castro Cuban refugees by allowing 
hated followers of Cuba’s ex-dictator 
Batista to take part in the landings. 
Said the New York Times in an edi- 
torial; “There is no escaping the fact 
that the fault for one of the great blun- 
ders in the history of our relations with 
Latin America lies in important part 
with the Central Intelligence Agency. 
It was the C.I.A. which gathered the 
intelligence, which carried out the oper- 
ation of arming and training the Cuban 
exiles, and which made United States 
foreign policy by choosing the men and 
groups who would lead the invasion 
and would then control the provisional 
government to be set up in Cuba.” 


§ THE 14 years of its history as the 
United States’ key intelligence organi- 
zation, the C.I.A. had never suffered 
more severe criticism. Established by 
Congress in the National Security Act 
of 1947, the C.L.A. was patterned after 
World War II's famous cloak-and-dag- 
ger Office of Strategic Services (O.S.S.). 

The C.I.A. became the first perma- 
nent peacetime agency of its kind in 
U.S. history. Its function: to act as the 
central U.S. government agency for the 
collection, evaluation, and distribution 
(to authorized persons only) of intelli- 
gence. Intelligence means any and all 
information concerning the military, 
economic, scientific, political, and social 
conditions in foreign countries, but 
C.L.A. is particularly interested in infor- 
mation about countries considered hos- 
tile to the U.S. 

Unlike the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation (F.B.I.), whose operations are 
generally confined to tracking down 
criminals and subversives within ‘the 

S., the C.LA. spans the world. It 
gathers huge volumes of information 
from foreign sources, from its own un- 
dercover agents, from State and Defense 
Department representatives, and from 
world news-gathering agencies. It evalu- 
ates all the collected information and 
reports to the National Security Council 
(the government’s highest defense and 
foreign policy making body) on intelli- 
gence matters related to national se- 
curity. For example, the C.1.A. might 
prepare an evaluation of Soviet missile 
strength based on information gathered 
from undercover agents, Russian in- 
formants, and official Soviet statements. 

In addition to collecting and evaluat- 
ing intelligence, Congress has authorized 
the C.I.A. to perform such “other func- 
tions” related to the national security as 
the National Security Council may 
direct. These “other functions” can in- 
volve the C.I.A. in the “black arts” of 
international intrigue—rebellions, sabo- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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(Continued from page 34) 
tage, overflights, and old-fashioned key- 
hole snooping. 

This cloak-and-dagger side of C.I.A. 
operations—the one sensationalized in 
movies and novels—constitutes only a 
small fraction of the enormous intelli- 
gence gathering job of the agency, how- 
ever. The great bulk of C.1.A.’s esti- 
mated 20,000 employees, for example, 
write their reports in conventionally 
visible ink, sleep with nothing more 
menacing than loose pinfeathers under 
their pillows, and wear dark glasses 
solely to keep out of the sun. Look inside 
an average C.I.A. man’s watch, and 


most of us would probably be surprised 
to find—just the insides of a watch! 
The tedious task of collecting and 
systematically ordering intelligence re- 
quires the services of thousands of spe- 
cialists—economists, historians, and stat- 
isticians. They pore over just about 
every foreign book, magazine, and news- 
paper published in the world, pains- 
takingly piecing together the picture of 
a country’s scientific, economic, military, 
and even cultural progress. Scientists 
who can analyze a coat button—and de- 
termine from it the state of a country’s 
plastic industry—work for the C.I.A. 
From the mass of information it col- 
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lects, the C.1.A. prepares daily intelli- 
gence summaries for the President and 
key government leaders, plus half-hour 
weekly briefings for the National Secu- 
rity Council. 


A uit from its primary job of col- 
lecting intelligence (by means both 
legal and illegal) and evaluating it, the 
C.I.A. also pursues other, more contro- 
versial activities. 

Instead of merely reporting ‘its intel- 
ligence, the C.I.A. sometimes acts on it. 
Such was the case in Cuba last spring. 
And press reports indicate that such 
was also the case in the Southeast Asian 
kingdom of Laos last December. At that 
time C.I.A agents reportedly engineered 
a coup which brought down the “neu- 
tralist” regime of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma and replaced it with a pro- 
Western military government. 

Criticism of the way in which the 
C.I.A. operates has tended to center in 
the nature of these overt activities. 
“Spying is a necessary if regrettable 
business these days,” the New York 
Herald Tribune complained in an edito- 
rial, “but the spy has two functions and 
two only: to learn and to report. He 
should not decide, and, except in the 
specialized field of counter-espionage, 
he should not act. We shall be much 
better off if we arrange matters accord- 
ingly.” 

The Kennedy Administration has re- 
cently taken steps to re-evaluate the 
operations of the C.1A.—to determine 
whether some rearrangement of its func- 
tions is in order. In the wake of the 
Cuban crisis last spring, the President 
appointed two committees to investigate 
C.I.A. operations and recommend any 
necessary changes. 

One of the committees, headed by 
former Army Chief of Staff Maxwell D. 
Taylor, has already completed its inves- 
tigation. Taylor’s report to the President 
was given orally and, of course, was 
secret. But enough of its content has 
reached the press to indicate it included 
these points: 

The C.LA. should continue in its role 
as the government's chief intelligence 
collecting and evaluating agency. The 
agency should also continue its “covert 
operations” abroad—secreily obtaining 
information on foreign military develop-- 
ments, for example, or working to pre- 
vent Communists, from getting control 
of a foreign labor union. But in larger 
scale foreign operations—those similar 
to the Cuban expedition—a new special 
warfare unit in the Defense Department 
should take over from the C.LA. 

Such operations are broadly cate- 
gorized as “paramilitary operations”— 
a favorite new term in official Washing- 
ton, Such operations include subversion, 
sabotage, and guerrilla tactics—in short, 
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giving Communists a dose of their own 
medicine (see Forum Topic, pp. 20-22). 
General Taylor’s committee argued that 
C.LA. is not equipped to handle such 
operations, while the armed forces are. 
The British, for example, have long sepa- 
rated their intelligence collecting agency 
from those involved in paramilitary 
operations. In this way, agents who may 
be called upon to risk their lives will not 
be tempted to “fit” their intelligence re- 
ports to the mission at hand. 

After submitting his report, General 
Taylor was asked to stay on at the 
White House as an adviser to the Presi- 
dent on matters in the field of intelli- 
gence. 


| a a second committee, 
headed by Dr. James B. Killian, Jr., of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, will permanently supervise in- 
telligence activities within the federal 
government. 

The Killian Committee (known off- 
cially as the President’s Board of Con- 
sultants on Foreign Intelligence Activi- 
ties) is also considering various proposals 
for reorganizing the C.I.A. Top among 
these is a proposal to separate the col- 
lecting of information from its evalua- 
tion. 

At present, the C.I.A. does both. But 
some officials have proposed that the 
C.1.A. be confined only to the collection 
of intelligence, and that another agency 
be set up to handle the evaluation. This 
proposal, again, is said to have devel- 
oped out of the Cuban crisis, where 
confidence in the C.I.A.’s ability to 
evaluate its intelligence properly was 
badly shaken. 

In addition, changes in C.I.A. per- 
sonnel are also expected. Allen Dulles, 
brother of the late Secretary of State 
(1953-1958) John Foster Dulles and 
the Director of C.I.A. since 1953, is said 
to have wanted to retire as far back as 
two years ago—but had yielded to re- 
quests by Mr. Kennedy that he remain 
at least until 1961. Richard M. Bissell, 
]r., a deputy director who was report- 
edly in charge of the Cuban operation, 
was also expected to be leaving by early 
September. 

But for the rank and file of C.1.A.’s 
highly screened personnel, the drudgery 
~and hair-raising excitement—of intelli- 
gence gathering will go on. At worst, 
the world’s most publicized cloak-and- 
dagger agency may end up having its 
“dagger” checked by a special warfare 
unit in the Defense Department. 

Whatever the case, the two investi- 
gating committees obviously believe that 
the C.1.A.—no matter what mistakes it 
may have made in the past—must con- 
tinue to play a highly significant role in 
these days of never-ending challenge 
both to the U.S. and the free world. 





Clearasil’s 3 Medical Actions 


Open, Clean-out and 
Dry-up Blemishes Fast! 


SKIN-COLORED. se 
Hides Pimples While It Works 


KIN SPECIALISTS explain that a 
pimple is a clogged, inflamed 
pore. They point out that for truly 
effective external treatment of pim- 
ples you need a medication with 
three actions which OPEN .. . CLEAN 
OUT ... and DRY UP pimples fast. 
Only the Clearasil type medication 
can give you all three of these vital 
medical actions. 


How Clearasil works to 


clear pimples fast 
Co 
my 


NSE 


1. Opens Pimples. ‘Kera- 
tolytic’ action gently peels 
away and opens the af- 
fected pimple cap...with- 
out dangerous squeezing. 
Enables active medications 
to get down inside. 


2. Cleans-Out Pimples. * 
Now clogged pore can drain 
quickly. Antiseptic medi- 
cation can penetrate to any 
lower infection, stop growth 
of bacteria, relieve inflam- 
mation. Encourages the 
growth of smooth, healthy 
skin. 


3. Dries-Up Pimples. 
Clearasil’s oil-absorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pim- 
ples fast . . . remove the 
excess oil that can clog 
Fry and cause pimples. 

~ prevent further out- 
break. 


Floats Out Blackheads 


CLEARASIL softens and loosens blackheads 
so they ‘float’ out with normal washing. 
And it is skin-colored to end the embarrass- 
ment of pimples and blackheads instantly 
while it works fast to clear them up. Grease- 
less, stainless, pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Guaranteed to work for you as in doctors 
clinical tests or money back. New stick 
only 98¢, tube 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting 
squeeze-bottle Lotion, $1.25 (no fed. tax 
on any). At all drug counters. 


> 


DIANE NEWMAN, Sophomore, 
Fenger Junior College, Chicago, Il- 
linois, says: “Just before entering a 
beauty contest, my face really broke 
out. Special skin creams didn’t seem 
to help. Then our doctor recom- 
mended Clearasil. It did wonders. 
By the time of the contest my com- 
plexion was clear and smooth again.” 


Doctors’ tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
cialists on more than 300 patients, 
9 out of 10 cases of pend were 
completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 


Ros 


SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply of 
CLEARASIL (in tube), send name, address 
and 15¢ to Dept. JT-8, cLEARASIL, 

122 East 42nd Street, 

New York, New York. 


Mn Mew Stick, 
Tabe or Lotto. 


Largest-selling because it really 





Get ready for the new television sea- 
son. The three networks are ready; 
they’re about to introduce you to many 
new shows, new stars, and some old 
ones back for a new season. 

During the year, we'll be telling you 
about individual shows from week to 
week. But for this first issue, let’s just 


look at a few of the brand-new pro- 
grams which you'll be seeing. 
Musie—There’s only one new musical 
show on this season’s schedule. NBC’s 
Patterns in Music will be a Sunday 
afternoon regular and feature conductor 
Joseph Gallicchio and the NBC Chicago 
Orchestra playing programs of popular 
and semi-classical selections. 
Westerns—After several soaring sea- 
sons, Westerns seem to be on the de- 
cline. There is, in fact, only one new 
one on the schedule, and even that isn’t 
a Western like most of the others. CBS’ 
Frontier Circus will tell the story of a 
traveling ciréus in the old West. 
Adventure and Crime—There'll be 
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several new programs in this category. 
NBC has one called 87th Precinct. 
ABC’s Follow the Sun will tell the story 
of two free-lance writers who live in 
Hawaii and roam the Pacific looking for 
adventure. 

Another new ABC series is Bus Stop, 
set at a highway lunch-counter in a 
small Western town. There are two new 
hour-long series about young doctors. 
NBC has Dr. Kildare; ABC is tenta- 
tively calling its show Ben Casey. Both 
feature young residents in big hospitals. 

CBS has The Investigations, with 
James Franciscus in the leading role of 
an insurance detective. Another crime- 
adventure show is ABC’s The New 
Breed, with Leslie Nielsen as the leader 
of a select group of highly trained de- 
tectives within the Los Angeles Police 
Department. 

Another series which must be in- 
cluded here, but which really is more 
drama than adventure or crime, is The 
Defenders, a CBS show. This is about 
a father and son, both criminal lawyers, 
and each week will tell a different case 
history. 

Comedy—There are many new com- 
edy shows coming, some starring well- 
known comedians in their first TV series. 
Joey Bishop has a situation comedy due 
on NBC. Dick Van Dyke is starring in 
one on CBS. Peggy Cass will be part of 
ABC’s The Hathaways, with good sup- 
port from those fine natural comics, The 
Marquis Chimps. 

Some veteran performers are back in 
different series. Robert Sterling (from 
Topper) and George Chandler (from 
Lassie) are teaming up in CBS’ Ichabod 
and Me about a New York newspaper- 
man who buys a small-town paper. Bob 
Cummings will have a new show on 
CBS, after two earlier series; this time, 
he'll play an adventurer who flies around 
for fun and thrills. Robert Young, after 
two years off following a long career 
with Father Knows Best, is back on CBS 
with Window on Main Street, this time 
playing a widower who goes back to his 
old home town to write a novel. 

The success of The Flintstones last 
season has given rise to three new all- 
cartoon situation comedies. CBS’ The 
Alvin Show will use the characters of 
Alvin and The Chipmunks, so popular 
on records. Then there’s ABC’s Top Cat, 
telling in cartoon form the story of a 
group of cats in the city. The third of 
the new cartoon programs is ABC’s 
Calvin and the Colonel. 

Other comedy shows: CBS’ Mrs. G. 
Goes to College, with Gertrude Berg as 
a widow who starts in as a college fresh- 
man, and Sir Cedric Hardwicke as her 
English professor; Margie, the adven- 
tures of a teen-ager growing up in the 
"20s, on ABC; CBS’ Mr. Ed (which had 
been a syndicated show) with Alan 

(Continued on page 40) 





A Guide to Building an LP Library 


>» The Sound of Richard Strauss [Capi- 
tol P/SP8548]. Erich Leinsdorf has 
been bouncing from podium to podium 
for many years now—but next fall he is 
scheduled to settle down in the U. S. as 
the new director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Meanwhile, he has 
been making a series of recordings in 
London with the superb Philharmonia 
Orchestra, and this is the best of the 
lot so far. He begins with a lush, sen- 
suous Salome’s Dance, then offers a 
lively performance of the impish Till 
Eulenspiegel’'s Merry Pranks. But the 
real prize is Leinsdorf’s own arrange- 
ment of music from Straviss’ rarely per- 
formed, exotic opera Die Frau Ohne 
Schatten (The Woman Without a Shad- 
ow). It should win many new friends for 
the beautiful “sound of Strauss.” 


> Tchaikovsky: Romeo & Juliet; Strauss: 
Don Juan [London CS6209 or CM9278]. 
Of the 22 recordings of Tchaikovsky’s 
romantic favorite now in the LP~cat- 
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alog, this is clearly the best. The Vienna 
Philharmonic, under Herbert von Kara- 
jan, gives it a glow and brilliance that 
is indeed stunning. On the reverse side, 
Karajaii offers a beautifully proportioned 
account of the popular Richard Strauss 
tone poem, though it is not quite so 
colorful as the Reiner-Chicago version 
released last spring. Still, as a “double 
feature,” this is hard to beat. 


> Bob Merrill: Carnival! [MGM E3946- 
OC]. This is the original cast album of 
Broadway's newest musical hit, a warm- 


hearted reworking of the 1953 movie |' 


Lili. Through this album Anna Maria 


Alberghetti, Jerry Orbach, Kaye Ballard, | 
: | will be making the 
| scene in south-of- 


and the rest of the cast will continue to 
spread the show’s joys long after the 
final curtain has rung down. 

If you prefer just an orchestral version 
of the score, the best is by Cyril Orna- 
del’s orchestra [MGM E3945], in his 
usual lush but tasteful style. In another 
LP, by Mantovani’s orchestra [London 
LL3250], the title Theme from Carnival 
is emblazoned in large, colorful type on 
the album jacket—yet takes less than 
two minutes’ playing time, with the rest 
of the LP made up of songs from 11 
other shows (old and new). 


>» Cannonball Adderley: African Waltz 
[Riverside RLP377 or RLP9377]. Last 
March, Adderley’s rip-snorting 45-rpm 
single of African Waltz became the first 
jazz instrumental in many years to leap 
into nationwide 


part of Cannonball’s first venture into 
the big band area. The 10 arrangements 
are of uneven quality, but the good 
ones (especially Blue Brass Groove) 
are very good indeed. And Cannonball’s 
band does swing in a big way. 


>» Roamin’ with the Brothers IV [Co- 
lumbia CS8425 or CL1625]. There’s 


| little in the 12 songs here to tie in with 
| the Roman “motif” on the jacket of this 


LP—except the good-natured pleasure 


| these lads bring to all their music-mak- 


ing. The songs are well varied and well 
done—with The Lilies Grow High the 
album highlight. 


Cartoons in Stereo [Audio Fidelity 
DFS7008]. Here's a goofy party record 
for stereo bugs—a series of 33 short 
sketches with some unexpected punch 
lines that make imaginative (if some- 
times macabre) use of stereo gimmicks 
for their humor. Example: a diving 
competition in which you hear diver 
after diver take off from the high board 
(right speaker), followed seconds later 
by a watery splash (left speaker) until 
one extra-long pause ends in gasps and 
the sound of shattering windows (left 
speaker) rather than the expected splash. 

—Roy HEMMING 








jukebox popularity. | 
Here it makes an LP appearance as | 





CALLING ALL\; 
KOOKS! Get with 
the look! Way-out 
fashions are way-in. 
Every hot tamale 


the-border-inspired 

ponchos — for rain 

and shine; or creat- 

ing a big splash in 

water-repellent culottes (great for puddle- 
jumping)! Limb-lengthening stretch pants 
natch-matched with bulky, ball-fringed mo- 
hair sweaters are it for he-ing, if not skiing! 
Low waists, blousy tops and flared skirts still 
rule the dress set—topped by towering mad- 
caps in wild, fake furs. Flare-up colors — 
orange, yellow and red — are toned with 
blues and browns. All together it reads like a 
crazy, kookie, fun fall. Get with it, gal! 


And get with the talc that'll keep you 
fresh ’n fair through all this madness. 
Cashmere Bouqnet! Float some on after tub 
or shower to scent, smooth, cling more lov- 
ingly . . . more lastingly than costly cologne 
— like an all day veil of fragrance. 


Always on the fashion scene to cream every 
chic chick . . . Cashmere Bouquet Hand 
Lotion. Massage it in from top to toe to soften 
and smooth skin swept by autumn winds. 
Lip trick: At bedtime, a drop of Cashmere 
Bouquet Hand Lotion on a tissue can help 
douse the color on your flaming lips! 


-§¢ Don’t forget to dot your 

< eyes with the latest in 

shadow shades. Emerald 

green and bright blue bring 

life to creations tinted in 

mushroom and. eggplant. If 

your eye shadow sometimes 

softens and forms a line in 

the crease of your lid, try 

? this! Right after applying 

(and before mascara), put a 

fleck of fine-milled Cashmere 

Bouquet Tale on a cotton- 

tipped stick and dab it gently 

over the shadow—to set it. Then use a brush, 
or your fingertip, to whisk away excess powder. 


Shear—Luck! Back on the 
nylon track now that the 
summer sun(tan) has faded? 
Try this for a stocking saver! 
Before donning, sprinkle 
silky Cashmere Bouquet Talc 
on your feet. Made of fine- 
milled Italian talc, it ab- 
sorbs excess moisture like a 
thirsty towel. Eases your ny- 
lons on without tugging! 


Bye Aor AP. 





Looking and Listening 
(Continued from page 38) 


Young and a talking horse; and NBC’s 
Car 54, Where Are You?, a product of 
the team which first put together Phil 
Silvers’ Bilko series, has the man who 
used to play Sgt. Ritzik playing a New 
York radio patrolman. 

News and Pyblic Affairs— There are 
a few new programs in this category. 
CBS will have a College of the Air 
series, beginning with a course on “The 
New Biology.” ABC’s Adlai Stevenson 
Reports will have the U. S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations giving a bi- 
weekly report on the workings of the 
U. N. NBC’s 1, 2, 3—Gol is designed for 
children, and will have an adult and an 
ll-year-old boy taking trips to many 
fascinating places—such as outer, space, 
the bottom of the ocean, and into a 
drop of water. NBC will give its ace 
newscaster, David Brinkley, a weekly 


program of his own, David Brinkley’s 


Journal —Dick KLEINER 





CUSHMAN, 


Ride the Silver Eagle motor scooter. 
Enjoy the “instant go” of its great new 
aluminum 4-cycle engine. Relax to the 
easy new ride. Test the many other 
new features, including electric starter. 
Your Cushman dealer wants you to 
try it. Take him up on it right away 


FREE Silver Eagle 


Medallion Key Chain 


Take This Ad To Your 
Dealer For Your FREE Gift 


Send coupon for scooter booklet 
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935 No. 2st, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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And Manners, Too 


A tramp paused outside the farm- 
house door. “Clear out!” shouted the 
lady of the house. “I ain’t got no wood 
to chop. There ain’t nothin’ you can do 
nohow around here.” 

“Perhaps I could give you a few les- 
sons in grammar,” retorted the way- 


farer with dignity. 
Home Folks 


More Than Equal 


Husband: “1 passed Joe on the street 
yesterday and he refused to recognize 
me. I guess he thinks I'm not his 
equal.” 

Wife: “You certainly are his equal! 
He’s nothing but a conceited idiot!” 

Effective Public Speaking 


Interior Decoration 


A wealthy man was showing a friend 
| through his new mansion. They came 
‘to a room with walls of glass behind 
| which swam hundreds of brilliantly col- 
| ored tropical fish. 
asked 


| “How do you like this room?” 
|the host proudly. 


“It’s a wonderful room,” was the 
| awed reply, “but the wallpaper is driv- 
|ing me crazy.” 


| Pure Oil News 


Same Old Stuff 


Medical Student: “Don’t you have 
any recent books on anatomy? These 
are all at least fifteen years old.” 

Library Clerk: “Young man, there 
| haven't been any new bones added to 


'the human body in that time.” 
Compact 


Party Fe-Line 

A Hong Kong matron hired a new 
houseboy, but she suspected that he 
had sneaked over from the Communist 
mainland. 

“Tll try you out,” she said dubiously, 
“but that pet cat of yours will just have 
to go. I'll have no Peiping toms around 
my house.” 





Ohio Sundial 


Reasonable 


Sir Winston Churchill, the world’s 
most famous amateur painter, showed 


cB CUSHMAN MOTORS-. a group of his canvases to a friend. 


“Tell me,” said the friend, “why do 
you paint only landscapes?” 
“Because,” said Churchill,” a tree 
doesn't complain that I haven’t done it 
justice.” 
Milwaukee Journal 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Still Life 


“Dad, guess what!” said the young 
actor, “I've got my first movie part. 
I play the part of a man who's been 
married for 25 years.” 

“That’s a good start, son,” replied 
his father. “Just keep at it and one of 


these days you'll get a speaking part.” 
Sunday Star Magazine 


Obviously 


A shark appeared at a convention of 
deep-sea denizens with two very small 
fish swimming directly beneath him- 
instead of the usual single companion 
fish. The whale in charge of the con- 
vention became curious. 

“Look,” he said, “I understand the 
function of one of those little fish you 
have with you. He’s the pilot fish. But 
what's the other one?” 

“Oh,” replied the shark, 
co-pilot.” 


“he’s the 
Dublin Opinion 


Greetings 
A Texas millionaire walked into an 
automobile showroom, “My wife is 
sick,” he said. “What do you have in 


the way of a get well car?” 
Teen Digest 


Flighty 
Tourist: “I don’t like all these flies 
around here.” 
Native: “To be frank, there are some 
of them I don’t care for, either.” 
Afterburner 


Diagnosis 
Doctor: “That pain in your left leg 
is caused by old age.” 
Grandpa: “Nonsense! My right leg 
is the same age and it doesn't hurt 


a bit. 
Pensacola Gosport 


Checkup 


A reporter from a big city newspaper 
stopped at the office of a little country 
weekly newspaper. During the conver- 
sation, the city reporter asked the rural 
editor, “How do you manage to keep 
up circulation in this little town where 
everyone knows what everyone else is 
doing?” 

“Well,” replied the editor, grinning, 
“they buy the paper to see who's been 
caught doing it.” 


Kablegram 


Going Up 

Panting and perspiring, tv 
a tandem bicycle at last g 
of a steep hill 

“That was a stiff clin! 
first man. 

“It certainly was,” replied the second 
man, “and if I hadnt kept the brake 
on, we would have slid down back- 


ward.” 
Arizona Kitty Kat 





SEPTEMBER 13, 1961 


Following the 


iA “Tops, don't miss. “ii”Good. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 


MAMMA THE GUNS OF NAVARONE 
(Columbia. Produced and written by 
Carl Foreman. Directed by J. Lee 
Thompson.) 


When six men start out on a mission 
to blow up two enormous guns on the 
German-held Greck isle of Navarone, 
they know that their task is practically 
impossible and that they may never 
come back. But they also know that the 
guns must be destroyed so that British 
ships can rescue 2,000 Allied soldiers 
trapped on a nearby island. Forcefully 
playing the main roles are Anthony 
Quayle as the daredevil leader; Gregory 
Peck as a famous mountain climber who 
takes over command when Quayle 
breaks his leg; Anthony Quinn as a hard- 
ened Greek resistance fighter; David 
Niven as an irresponsible corporal who 
is nevertheless an expert with high ex- 
plosives; Stanley Baker as a fierce knife- 
fighter who has had enough of killing; 


and James Darren as a young Greek- | 


American whose background as a juve- 


nile delinquent makes violence and kill- | 


ing come easy. 

There’s fast-moving action in this 
drama, and director Thompson uses the 
beautifully photographed Greek setting 
to heighten the thrills. The demolition 
squad’s boat is stopped by the Germans 
on its way to Nayarone; then it is 
wrecked by a wild storm. The six climb 
a sheer cliff on the island, have breath- 
taking encounters with the enemy, get 
captured, escape, discover a traitor in 
their midst, and finally plant the ex- 
plosives to destroy the guns. It’s ob- 
vious that, although Foreman’s script 
adds a couple of female characters to 
Alistair MacLean’s original novel (two 
Greek women partisans played by Gia 
Scala and Irene Papas), the film has 
little time for romance. 

The tense action is relieved every 
now and then, when the dialogue pro- 
poses some interesting questions on the 
morality of killing and war. The Guns 
of Navarone is not as effective at this as 
was Bridge on the River Kwai, but it is 
equally exciting. Its action, too, success- 
fully conveys the idea that war is both 
tragically wasteful and capable of in- 
spiring heroic fortitude in men. 

Full of suspense and excitement, 
this film is guaranteed to keep you on 
the edge of your chair right to oe 
bomb-bursting finale. 


“AA MISTY (20th Century-Fox. Pro- 
duced by Robert B. Radnitz. Directed 
by James B. Clark.) 


This is not just another movie about 
a boy and his horse. This is a superior 
film about a boy (played to perfection 
by David Ladd), his young sister (Pam 
Smith), the wise, loving grandparents 
with whom these orphans live (Arthur 
O'Connell, Anne Seymour), and some 
wild horses, Beautifully photographed in 
color in and around Chincoteaque, Vir- 
ginia, where the story based on. Mar- 
guerite Henry’s book is set, the picture 
starts when David and Pam investigate 
the nearby island of Assateague, where 
smal] horses run wild, descendants of 
horses that were brought over centuries 
ago from Spain. 

David and Pam fall in love with a hand- 
some mare, named Phantom because 
she has always eluded capture at the 
annual roundup. They are determined 
to buy the horse at the sale after the 
next roundup. The sequences showing 
the kids earning money, David helping 
the men at the roundup, and the two 
orphans trying to buy both Phantom 
and her foal, Misty, are fascinating. 
Even more exciting are the scenes in 
which the brother and sister “gentle” 
their horses. (Grandpa prefers “gen- 


a 


tling” to breaking horses; it takes longer, 
but the results are better.) Then the 
kids decide to enter Phantom, the fast- 
est horse at Chincoteague, in the big 
race; but they realize that Phantom, 
though “gentled” now, longs to return 
to Assateague and the stud she left be- 
hind. The kids also learn that there 
comes a time when a mare lets her colt 
go. 

The ending will bring a tear to your 
eye; but perhaps not since The Yearling 
has a movie caught so well the under- 
standing between children and animals 
—or between children and grandparents. 
Misty is a film for moviegoers of all ages. 
Why not give your parents a treat and 
take them with you? 

—Puiie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
444 Question Seven (D); Parent Trap 
(C); Fanny (D); Francis of Assisi (D). 
“vvSand Castle (D); Fabulous World 
of Jules Verne (D); Master of the World 
(D): Exodus (D); Absent-Minded Profes- 
sor (C). 
“Ring of Fire wt 
(D); Naked Edge ( 
Continent (D). 
“Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw Archie 
(C); By Love Possessed (D); Two Loves 
(D). 


Raye ne in the Sky 
; Atlantis, the Lost 
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3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN’‘s FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


GUMMER has unwound—perhaps 
\/ leaving you with a tan, some 
pleasant memories of outdoor fun, 
and a vague desire for a change of 
pace. What you want is a change of 
weather and a new challenge. 

Well, September can bring plenty 
of challenges. You can find them in 
a classroom, on an athletic field—or 
simply within yourself. You can 
make new friends, discover a hidden 
talent, set yourself a goal (a college 
scholarship for example), or run for 
class president. 


Q. I know it's important to get good 
grades, but I don’t seem to have the 
knack, Is there a secret formula? 


A. There is no sure-fire formula for 
good grades that applies to everybody. 
Abilities and interests vary greatly 
among people. Your best friend may 
be a fast reader who can polish off a 
history chapter in half the time it takes 
you. And you may have less trouble in 
biology lab than he does. 

If there is any “secret,” it lies in your 
attitude. Keep your mind on the sub- 
ject, not on the grade. You won't ac- 
complish anything by staring into space 
and dreaming about “A’s.” Take a fresh 
look at the subjects you are studying. 
You're taking them for your own bene- 
fit, to make yourself a more interesting 
person, to help you understand your 
world better. 

When you realize that learning is 
important to you personally, you'll want 
to learn as efficiently as possible. After 
all, you spend a good part of your day 
in school; why not make the time 
count? Listen attentively, even when 
the topic is boring. You never know 
what you may miss. You may want to 
take notes in some classes. If outside 
reading is suggested, look it up! You 
may discover a really interesting as- 
pect of the subject or an idea for a 
theme. 

Use your study hall to the best ad- 
vantage. This will give you more time 
for fun after school. Don’t let yourself 
get behind in your work; this may lead 
and the panicky 


to panic person is 


rarely able to do his best work. Take 
care of your health. It’s as essential to 
good studying as it is to good swim- 
ming or football playing. For specific 
study hints, ask your counselor or 
check your library for some helpful 
pamphlets on the subject. (If you can, 
get a copy of the Practical English 
special issue on “How to Study” com- 
ing up Oct. 4.) 


Q. I'm going steady with a boy 
who's entering college this year. I still 
like him a lot, but I don’t look forward 
to being dateless this year while he’s 
away. Should I break up with him? 


A. It’s hard to go steady by long dis- 
tance. Each of you will probably have 
opportunities to date others. Will you 
turn them down and spend the time 
writing letters, instead? 

When fall parties, games, and dances 
begin, you'll remember what fun you had 
going to them with Roger. Now Ted 
asks you to a party. You like him only 
as a friend—what’s the harm in a cas- 
ual date? But you wonder if Roger's 
dating, too. If he goes to a co-ed school, 
you're bound to have some competi- 
tion. He can’t wear blinders to class 
any more than you can. 

Handle the situation openly. Don't 
make promises to Roger that you won't 
want to keep later, and don’t expect 
similar promises from him, If you go 
out with Ted, mention it to Roger in a 
letter. Let him know that while you 
still care for him, you don’t expect him 
to be tied down while he’s in college. 
Dating others may actually strengthen 
your relationship. 

Of course, exactly the opposite may 
happen, and you must be prepared for 
this. When Roger returns for vacation, 
he may have changed somewhat. He 
may have developed new interests 
which you don’t share. And you may 
have found that you like Ted better, 
after all. Such things often happen. 
The important thing is to face them 
honestly and be wary of rigid com- 
mitments until you're absolutely sure. 


Q. This is my senior year, and so 
far I haven't joined any outside activi- 
ties. But, honestly, I'm not really inter- 
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A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“While I’m waiting for you forever, 
Arnold, may |! have other dates?” 


ested in any of them. Should I join 
anyway? 


A. Are you sure youre not inter- 
ested? Or sure that you wouldn't be- 
come interested in something once you 
tried it? Almost every school has a wide 
variety of outside activities: sports, 
music, drama, newspaper or yearbook, 
to name only a few. They provide op- 
portunities to have fun as well as to 
learn skills and responsibilities. 

Before joining an activity, size up 
your inclinations and abilities. What 
about that “secret desire” you once had 
to be an actor? Or your ability to 
argue on any subject? Your family may 
be able to spot talents you never knew 
you possessed. 

Don't hesitate to join an activity be- 
cause you've “never done it before.” 
You have to start sometime. Maybe at 
this late time in your high school 
career, you won't be eligible to be edi- 
tor of the yearbook, but you can write 
copy’or sell ads. 

But suppose yor main interest, let's 
say, is folk singing, and your school 
doesn’t offer any outlet for your talent. 
Don’t strum your guitar all alone. Talk 
with the music director at school about 
forming a folk-singing group; sound 
out your friends to see if anyone else is 
interested. Here’s a: chance to be a 
“pioneer.” 

Some after-school, activities should 
make your senior year a rewarding one, 
but don’t let them run you ragged. 
When you feel that you're skimping on 
your homework, never see your family, 
simply have no time to be alone with 
your thoughts—that’s the time to slow 
down. 


What’s on your mind? Do you 
have any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you have 
a question you’d like answered in “Boy 
dates Girl,” send it to: Gay Head, 
Senior Scholastic. 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Questions of great- 
est interest will be discussed in future 
columns. No answers by letter. 
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SPECIAL BRECK SHAMPOO TRIAL OFFER 
TRIAL SIZE FREE WITH PURCHASE OF REGULAR SIZE 


Q()¢ Value for Only 6()¢ 


This is your opportunity to enjoy Breck 
Shampoo at an especially favorable price. 
You receive, as a bonus, a thirty cent 
trial size with the purchase of a regular 
sixty cent size of one of The Three Breck 
Shampoos — a 90 cent value for only 60 cents. 


Select the correct Breck Shampoo for your 
individual hair condition — Breck Shampoo 
for Dry Hair, for Oily Hair, or for Normal 
Hair. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, 
lustrous and easy to manage. Take advantage 
of this special Breck offer for beautiful hair. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are color marked to help you select the correct type. 


@ Red for Dry Hair 


JOHN H BRECK INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


HOUSTON 


Yellow for Oily Hair 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
LOS ANGELES 


@ Blue for Normal Hair 


MASSACHUSETTS 
OTTAWA CANADA 


SPRINGFIELD 3 
PORTLAND OREGON 


Copyright 1961 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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National and World Affairs in Perspective 


SCHOLASTIC 





CRISIS... 
AND CHALLENGE 


Autumn, 1961: The days are growing 
shorter . . . and across the world scene the 
shadows are growing longer. 


UPI photo 


Deadlock over disarmament, crisis in Berlin, 
crisis in Southeast Asia, crisis in Latin 
America .... 


And on the domestic scene, basic economic 
and social problems. 


Together they constitute a supreme challenge, not only for this genera- 
tion, but for the next as well—for the future citizens now in your 
classroom. 


Today, as never before, young Americans must understand the vital 
issues of the day. They must learn to examine the evidence, analyze 
conflicting views and draw their own conclusions. 


That’s why so many thousands of teachers rely on SEN1oR SCHOLASTIC— 
the current affairs magazine that stimulates critical thinking. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC reports not only what is happening, but why. It 
provides the historical background to today’s news, describes the. men 
who make it, examines the controversial issues behind the headlines. 
Colorfully written, illustrated with photos, maps and cartoons, SENIOR 
ScHOLastic captures the drama and meaning of the events which are 
changing our world. 


UPI photo 
See the opposite page for Senior SCHOLAs- 

Tic’s regular features on national and world 

affairs. Then read the following pages to 

learn about SENIOR’s exclusive series, The 

American Image, its big special issues for 

1961-62, its teaching aids and teen-age 

services. 


The future citizens in your classroom de- 
serve SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—now. 





TOMORROW'S HISTORY—TODAY! 


In Each Issue... 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS FEATURE: A provocative report-in-depth on a 
current problem facing the President, the Congress and the 
nation. Explores its roots in the past, its impact on the present 

. analyzes possible solutions. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS FEATURE: Detailed study of a key country, re- 
gion or issue in the news and its implications for U.S. foreign 
policy. Examines the role of such basic factors as geography 
and economics, ideology and national culture. 
FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK: A pro-and-con approach to contro- 
versial national issues. Presents contrasting views of leading 
authorities, plus a summary of pertinent facts to enable students 
to draw their own conclusions. 


MARCH OF EVENTS: Three pages of latest national and world 
news, with sufficient background to permit evaluation and 
understanding . . . also, a round-up of significant editorial com- 
ment at home and abroad on key issues of the day. 


PLUS... 
HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES: Traces the often obscure, al- 
ways fascinating backgrounds of important issues in the news. 
NEWSMAKERS: Profiles of leading figures in politics, the arts and 


science ... their views, activities and achievements. 


Starting This Semester 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM—AND 
WHY: Fifteen articles prepared by the editors of Scholastic 
Magazines in consultation with leading specialists on Soviet 
affairs. This exclusive series traces the rise of communism . . . 
describes the pattern of Communist propaganda and conquest 

. analyzes the meaning of “peaceful co-existence.” Lucidly 
written, illustrated with photos and maps, the series provides 
the indispensable facts and background students need for an 
understanding of communism and its threat to the free world. 
Starts in early November and continues through March 1962. 





SPOTLIGHT 
on the 
U.S.A. 


The American Image 


Stimulating articles on the social and cultural patterns 
in these United States and the values of modern 
American society. Topics will include the “new con- 
servatism” ... suburbia . . . the pursuit of excellence 
as a national goal . . . the Organization Man .. . sensa- 
tional journalism . . . the impact of TV on our language. 
This lively series is designed to encourage student dis- 
cussion of the problems—and promise-of American 
democracy. 


The American Economy 
(Scheduled for Spring Semester) 


For the first time, an entire issue devoted to the fas- 
cinating story of America’s economic system—how it 
works, what it has accomplished. The issue will include 
ten major articles on the production and distribution 
of goods in the U.S.A. . . . the roles of industry, labor, 
agriculture and government . . . currency and banking 
. .. foreign trade . . . transportation. Illustrated with 
photos, charts, graphs and statistical tables. Exclusively 
in SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. 





TWO 
YEAR-ROUND GUIDES... 


in 1961-62 
for CURRENT AFFAIRS 


U.S. & World Affairs Annual 


Special Oct. 4 Issue: All new! A treasure chest of vital 
reference data. Includes up-to-date information on the 
population, area, government and economy of more 
than 100 countries; background material on today’s key 
world regions; thumbnail sketches and photos of cur- 
rent world leaders; a review of significant national and 
international events since World War II; a guide to 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies; a spe- 
cial section on Space Age achievements; plus a new, 
full-color map section. An invaluable classroom tool for 
use with Senior ScHo.astic throughout the school 
year. 


Our Government at Work 


Special Feb. 28 Issue: A comprehensive study of Con- 
gress, the Executive, the Courts. This special report 
will probe behind the scenes to explain the practices 
and policies of our Federal Government . . . introduce 
today’s key men in Washington, D.C... . survey the 
committee system on Capitol Hill . . . examine the re- 
lationships of local, state and national government. 
Illustrated with photos, charts and cartoons. 








GUIDANCE 

ant Pez 
RECREATION |) /{ 
FEATURES = ° 


COLLEGE AND CAREER GUIDANCE: Provides up-to-date in- 
formation on college entrance requirements, scholar- 
ships, study programs, as well as the latest news on 
career opportunities and job qualifications. 





BOY DATES GIRL: Forthright answers to teen-age ques- 


tions on social life. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: A column open to student opin- 
ions and comments, 

HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU: Helpful hints on good groom- 
ing that even the boys will enjoy reading. 

DISC ussion: Capsule critiques of the newest recordings, 
from classical to progressive jazz. 

ALSO... regular features on sports, hobbies, movies... 
plus a weekly TV and radio guide. 





Coming — Nov. 1 


Your Career: A practical guide to future education 
and career planning . . . including lists of free 
career pamphlets and scholarships available to stu- 
dents, and a survey of job opportunities in new, 
expanding fields of science and technology. 

















TEACHING AIDS 


Teacher Edition 


Scholastic Teacher is the special Teacher Edition of 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, sent free with ten or more student 
subscriptions. Features include a weekly round-up of 


education news... lesson plans for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
... teacher's TV-radio guide. 


World News Map 


Up-to-the-minute, full-color wall map of the world, 
designed expressly for Scholastic subscribers. Regularly 
priced at 50¢, the map is available to subscribers for 
just 10¢, after placing an order for ten or more student 
subscriptions. (Map may be ordered at this special 
subscriber price only on the Discount Voucher which 
will be sent with acknowledgment of your order for 
Senior Scholastic.) 


Tests 


Forty-minute, objective review tests are provided twice: 
each semester in the student edition of SENior ScHo- 
Lastic. They cover national and world affairs, leaders 
at home and abroad, maps and graphs, social studies 
vocabulary. There are also weekly. quizzes on the con- 
tents of each issue. 





Senior Scholastic Send for 
* Senior Scholastic Today 


Fill out the attached order card, indicating 
your total number of students, and mail it 
today. Delivery will begin promptly and 
you may revise the quantity of your order 
later, if necessary, before being sent a bill. 


Senror ScHo.astic is published weekly during the school year (30 
issues ). Subscriptions: Five or more copies to the same address — 
70¢ per semester, $1.40 per year. Fewer than five copies sold on 
annual basis only, $1.50 each. (In Canada: $1.60 per school year, 80¢ 
per semester for five or more subscriptions. Fewer than five, $2.00 
each per year.) 


Study Skills Workbook 
No. 2, for grades 10, 11, 12 


Easy-to-read, 48-page handbook helps train students to use library 
resources, read maps and charts, take notes, write reports and term 
papers. 


Meeting The Test 


Prepared in cooperation with the Educational Testing Service, this 
special handbook on standardized tests provides vital information 
about taking College Boards, aptitude tests, scholarship qualifying 
tests, etc. 


Special Price For Subscribers 


Regularly priced at 35¢ each, these valuable handbooks are available 
to subscribers at just 10¢...each in a quantity up to the number 
of semester subscriptions or twice the number of school-year sub- 
scriptions. These handbooks may be ordered at the special subscriber 
price only on the Discount Voucher which will be sent with ac- 
knowledgment of your order for SEN1oR SCHOLASTIC. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Teaching Guide 
for this issue of 


m WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


National Affairs Feature: Spotlight on 
the C. I. A. (p. 18) 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should the 
U. S. Undertake “Paramilitary Op- 
erations” Against the Communists? 
(p. 20) 

World Affairs Feature: 
“Wunderkind” (West 
(p. 14) 

History Behind the Headlines: Berlin, 
Eve of the Storm (p. 12) 

The American Image: A Life Preserver 
Named Excellence (p. 23) 

March of Events: A Review of the 
World’s Newsfronts (p. 8) 


West Side 
Germany ) 


How to Use 
The Teaching Guide 


|. Whether you use Senior Scholas- 
tic for a once-a-week current affairs 
lesson, several times a week, or as a 
supplement to the regular curriculum, 
you will find that each issue’s Teaching 
Guide offers a quick guide to the con- 
tents, discussion questions, assign- 
ments, activities, references, and the 
answers to the objective-type quiz 
“What Do You Know?” 

2. Complete lesson plans will be in- 
cluded weekly. They will be built 
around an Aim, Motivation, Assign- 
ment, Piviotal Questions, Summary or 
Application, Things to Do, and Refer- 
ences. Some articles will be prefaced 
by detailed digests. These will enable 
you to decide, without having to read 
the whole article first, whether to use 
the article during the current week or 
to set it aside for later use. 

3. Urge students to save each issue 
of the magazine. Thus you can return 
to an appropriate article later in the 
semester. Also, it will help in review 


Senior Scholastic 


for the mid-term and end-term review 
tests each semester. 

4. No teacher can hope to use all 
the suggestions in the Teaching Guide. 
We hope that in selecting from them 
busy teachers will be aided in building 
a plan for the day or in developing a 
larger unit of work, 


West Germany (p. 14) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

The economic revival of West Ger- 
many since the end of World War II 
has amazed the world. East Germany, 
a Communist puppet state, suffers 
badly by comparison. Reunification 
seems far off as Berlin and other issues 
divide the wartime Allies. 

In the September 17 national elec- 
tions in West Germany, the Christian 
Democrats, headed by Chancellor 
Adenauer, seek to continue in office 
after more than a decade of power. 
Dynamic Willy Brandt, leader of the 
Social Democrats, seeks to gain con- 
trol of the Bundestag for his party. 
The Free Democrats are a third party 
in the field. 

No matter what the outcome, it 
seems certain that West Germany will 
continue its strong ties with the West 
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and its anti-Communist policy. West 
Germany is also committed to various 
programs aimed at economic integra- 
tion of Western Europe. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To review the highlights of recent 
German history and to consider the 
significance of this month’s elections 
in West Germany. 


Assignment 


1. Indicate briefly the impact of 
each of the following on German de- 
velopment: (a) Thirty Years’ War; 
(b) World War I; (c) Adolf Hitler. 

2. Describe the growth of West 
Germany’s economy and account for 
its revival after World War II. 

3. (a) Name the major parties in 
the current election in West Germany. 
(b) Describe the position of the two 
leading parties on relations with the 
West. 

4. West Germany has become a 
good “European citizen.” Discuss. 


Motivation 


Otto von Bismarck, the outstanding 
figure in the 19th-century unification 
of Germany, remarked: “Not by 
speeches and majority resolutions are 
the great questions of the time de- 
cided . . . but by blood and iron.” How 
does the history of Germany illustrate 
this thought? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Germany today is not one coun- 
try but two. Account for the division 
of Germany. 

2. If you had to live in Germany 
today, in which of the two Germanys 
would you want to live? Give reasons 
for your choice. 

3. Why has West Germany been 
called the “West Side “Wunderkind’ ”? 

4. If you were a German high school 
student in a history class, what might 
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you expect to study about German his- 
tory from 1918 to 1945? Why has 
there been criticism of what German 
students are taught? 


Application 

The national election in West Ger- 
many is taking place within the bor- 
ders of a single nation; but the results 
are of worldwide interest. Why? 


Things to Do 

1. Two students assigned to read 
“Newsmakers: Adenauer vs. Brandt” 
(page 17) can pretend to meet (role- 
playing) and talk informally about the 
outlook for West Germany. 

2. A committee of students can read 
“History Behind the Headlines—Ber- 
lin, Eye of the Storm” (page 12). They 
can exchange views (round-table style) 
on the importance of West Berlin in 
the Cold War. 


Berlin (p. 12) 


World History, American History 


Discussion Questions 

1. Soviet Premier Khrushchev has 
called West Berlin a “bone in my 
throat.” Why? 

2. Summarize the position taken by 
the U. S. in the current Berlin crisis. 
Do you think the positior we have 
taken is justified? Defend your answer. 

3. Why did President Kennedy con- 
clude it was important to strengthen 
the armed forces of the U. S. in the 
light of the current Berlin crisis? How 
might this action affect our community 
in coming months? 


C.LA. (p. 18) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Our Central Intelligence Agency is 
an outgrowth of World V.’ar II’s Office 
of Strategic Services (O.S.S.). Its pri- 
mary job is collecting and reporting 
intelligence, and sometimes it acts on 
such information. 

The C.I.A. has 


been criticized 





sharply for the failure of the anti- 
Castro invasion of Cuba last April. 
Proposals for strengthening the C.I.A. 
are being weighed. The operations of 
the C.I.A. are secret, but it is widely 
credited with many successes prior to 
the Cuban fiasco. 
Aim 

To help students understand the 


role of the C.I.A. in our national se- 
curity. 


Discussion Questions 

l. The C.LA. is engaged in “in- 
telligence work.” What does this mean? 
Why has it been necessary for the 
U. S. to establish such an agency in 
peace time? 

2. Since the work of the C.I.A. is 
secret, it is not possible to conclude 
that the agency was responsible for 
the failure of the invasion of Cuba 
last April. Do you agree? Defend your 
answer. 


“Paramilitary Operations” 
(p. 20) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Paramilitary operations include sab- 
otage, subversion, infiltration, and 
guerrilla warfare. In our Forum Topic 
of the Week, we present arguments 
on both sides of the question, “Should 
the U. S. Undertake ‘Paramilitary Op- 


erations Against the Communists?” 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion. 
One student can act as moderator. 
His job is to state the background of 
the controversy briefly (see The Ques- 
tion at Issue, p. 20). Each panel 
participant then speaks on the ques- 
tion for about three minutes. In se- 
lecting panel participants, try to in- 
sure that a range of opinion will be 
represented. After the panelists have 
had their say, the class can ask ques- 
tions or make comments. As a sum- 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


September 20, 1961 


> World Affairs Feature: Tunisia—Is the 
U. S. Caught in the Middle? 

> National Affairs Feature: Tourism and the 
U. S. Economy 

> Forum Topic of the Week: A “Troika” for 
the United Nations? 

>» Contemporary Affairs Test—designed to 
help you analyze your students’ present 
knowledge of contemporary affairs 


September 27, 1961 


>» World Affairs Feature: New Light on the 
Middle East Oil Sheikdoms 

>» National Affairs Feature: Reveille for the 
U. S. “Peace Corps” (a first-hand, on-the- 
spot report) 

> Forum Topic of the Week: Teen-age dele- 
gates from 32 nations speak out on the 
goals of education. 


October 4, 1961 


> Special Issue: The 1961 edition of our in- 
formation-packed, colorful ““U. S. and World 
Affairs Annual” 





mary exercise, the moderator can com- 
ment on the viewpoints expressed. 

The teacher must feel free to step 
in and give direction to the discussion 
if it bogs down or speakers wander 
off the topic. 


Excellence (p. 23) 
Problems of Democracy, Sociology 


In The American Image, we consider 
the criticisms of prominent Ameri- 
cans who suggest that our standards 
have become lax and that we are un- 
dergoing internal decay in a “sea of 
mediocrity.” We investigate the ques- 
tion: “Can we be equal and excellent 
too?” 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do you think is meant by 
the criticism that “quantity is smother- 
ing quality in the United States”? 

2. What can you do to realize your 
best self? (Continued) 
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8. Do you agree that Americans are 
floundering in a “sea of mediocrity”? 
Defend your viewpoint. 


Tools for Teachers 
TUNISIA: 


World Affairs Feature, Sept. 20 issue 


ARTICLES: “Tunisia and the United 
States,” translation of Habib Bourguiba’s 
address, May 4, 1961. Vital Speeches, 
June 1, 1961, p. 587-9. “Address to Con- 
gress by Habib Bourguiba, May 4, 1961,” 
Department of State Bulletin, June 5, 
1961, 859-54. Exchange of greetings and 
joint communiques. 

BOOKS: The New Africa, by Ellen 
and Attilio Gatti, $3.95 (Scribner, 1960). 
Tunisia Unveiled, by Thomas Hammer- 
ton, $5.00 (Transatlantic, 1959). Spell 
of Algeria and Tunisia, by Francis Mil- 
toun, $4.00 (Farrar, Straus). Meet 
North Africa, by John Gunther with Sam 
and Beryl Epstein, $2.95 (Harper, 
1957). 

PAMPHLETS: Basic Data on the 
Economy of Tunisia (Economic Reports, 


Part 1, 59-77), 1959, 10¢, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Tunisia (Focus, Vol. 8, No. 1), Septem- 
ber 1957, 15¢, American Geographical 
Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Economic Develop- 
ment in Africa, 1959, 44 frames, Stan- 
bow Productions, Inc., Valhalla, N. Y. 
Also available in French and Spanish 
versions. Produced by United Nations. 
Reviews some of the main economic de- 
velopments in the vast continent of 
Africa, where the countries are now 
working together through the United 
Nations Regional Economic Commission 
for Africa. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 28) 
I. Germany: A. a-4; b-3; c-5; d-1; e-2. 
B. a-1; b-4; c-2; d-2; e-1; f-8; g-3; h-3. 
II. Central Intelligence Agency: a-3; 
b-5; c-1; d-4. 
III. Reading a Graph: a-T; b-F; c-T; 
d-NS; e-F. 





TIPS FOR 


How important is current affairs teaching in the social studies? Re- 


TEACHERS 


cently, a young teacher asked how it was possible to include current 
affairs in the course of study when there is so much “regular work to 
cover.” 

The notion that current affairs are something apart and unrelated to the 
“regular work” in history, American problems, and other work in the 
social studies is, I fear, slow to fade from the thinking of some teachers. 

Current affairs offer abundant opportunity to vitalize instruction in a 
meaningful way, not only in terms of what is going on now and in the 
recent past, but as a means of linking past and present so that both can 
be made more meaningful. 

This appreciation of the role of current affairs is widely held and is 
set forth in a recent booklet in the “What Research Says Series” of the 
National Education Association. In Teaching the Social Studies, Jona- 
than McLendon states: “In typical practice attention is given at all 
grade levels to news and current affairs and, above grade 4 or 5, this 
instruction is given regular class time and attention.” —H.L.H. 
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Periodicals for 
Every Grade 


1 through 12 


Social Studies « English *« Science - Homemaking 


NEWS PILOT, NEWS RANGER, NEWS 
TRAILS, NEWS EXPLORER grades 1, 2, 
3, 4. Exciting new classroom weeklies, 
colorfully illustrated . . . to enrich the 
reading program with significant news 
and current science, language skills and 
vocabulary drill. 


NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively classroom 
materials.in language arts, social studies, 
science. Reading level varied to suit wide 
differences in skill. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 8. 
Social studies and English — including 
news, geography, American history, sci- 
ence .. . language arts. 


WORLD WEEK grades 8, 9, 10. World and 
national affairs. Features a weekly unit 
on a country or current problem. Also 
news, citizenship, science. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 11, 12. 
Major articles on world and national prob- 
lems, forum topics, science—to spark dis- 
cussion and critical thinking. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 11, 
12. Language skills and reading. Weekly 
workbook unit on fundamentals . . . unique 
developmental reading program. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 10, 11, 
12. Modern literature and creative writing 
for high school students. 


CO-ED grades 7-12. Homemaking—espe- 
cially for junior and senior high classes. 
Grooming and health, fashion, food, fam- 
ily living, home management. 


SCIENCE WORLD Edition I, grades 7, 8, 
9; Edition II, grades 10, 11, 12. Class- 
room-oriented materials from the worlds 
of science and technology. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES /33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten. 


EDITED BY PEGGY DILTS 








FALL PREVIEW 


Fall programs of special interest are 
previewed in this week’s column. Begin- 
ning next week and continuing through- 
out the year, the current week’s programs 
of interest will be spotlighted. 


DRAMA 


Sun., Sept. 17, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Week: “The Laugh- 
makers,” an examination of 200 years of 
American humor with George Burns 
as guide and commentator. New series 
will present programs of entertainment, 
special projects, and drama. 

Wed., Oct. 4, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. 
Goes to College: New comedy series 
starring Gertrude Berg and Sir Cedric 
Hardwick. Miss Berg, in the role of 
Sarah Green, dons her freshman button 
and Jremeres to enter the academic 
world where she meets Sir Cedric Hard- 
wick as Professor Crayton, an exchange 
professor from Cambridge University. 

Wed., Oct. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: Ron Cochran will 
be the host-narrator for the 11th season 
of this dramatic-documentary series. 

Westinghouse Drama Series: (CBS-TV) 
The first of six original hour-long dra- 
matic specials written by outstanding 
television writers. Saul Levitt’s, “The 
Dispossessed” will open the series. 
Other shows will appear in December, 
March, April, June, and July. 

Selznick Classics: (NBC-TV) Eight one- 
hour dramatizations of David O. Selz- 
nick screen classics presented on a one- 
a-month basis from October through 
May. Slated for production are “Inter- 
mezzo,” “Rebecca,” “Spellbound,” “Por- 
trait of Jennie,” “The Paradine Case,” 
“The Farmer’s Daughter,” “The Spiral 
Staircase,” and “Notorious.” 

The Power and the Glory: (CBS-TV) 
Two-hour dramatic special based on 
Graham Greene’s novel, starring Sir 
Laurence Olivier, including Julie Har- 
ris, Mildred Dunnock, Keenan Wynn, 
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Patti Duke, and Roddy McDowell. 

Noah and the Flood: (CBS-TV) World 
premiere of the hour-long dance drama 
composed by Igor Stravinsky and 
choreographed by George Balanchine. 
The dance drama, derived from the 
book of Genesis and the York and Ches- 
ter mystery plays, will be performed by 
the New York City Ballet. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Sept. 15, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 
national Showtime: Weekly series of 
broadcasts from Europe featuring cir- 
cuses, aquatic shows, other major spec- 
tacles taped during actual performances 
all over Europe. Actor Don Ameche 
will be host, appearing on each show in 
the actual locale. 

Sat., Sept. 23, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Movies: “How to Marry 
a Millionaire,” with Marilyn Monroe, 
Lauren Bacall, Betty Grable. New series 
of post-1950 feature films in their origi- 
nal uncut versions. 

Sun., Sept. 24, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful World of Color: 
New series of weekly full-hour color 
programs ranging from nature stories 
to animated cartoons, from tales of ad- 
venture to famous classics and musical 
extravaganzas. 

Wed., Sept. 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) A Vic- 
tor Borge Special with guest stars 
Hermione Gingold and pianist Leonid 
Hambro. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Carnegie Hall Sa- 
lutes Jack Benny: Isaac Stern, Van Cli- 
burn, Roberta Peters, Benny Goodman, 
and Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra take = in a special 
tribute to Jack Benny. One of the high- 
lights of the show will be a violin duet 
played by Isaac Stern and Jack Benny. 

Thurs., Sept. 28, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Sing Along With Mitch: Color musical 
series with bearded Mitch Miller and 
his Sing Along Gang. 

Fri., Sept. 29, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: Harry Belafonte and 





Rosemary Clooney will ahead the cast 
for the hour-long colorcast. 

Sun., Oct. 1 (ABC-TV) Directions ’62: 
(Premiere) One-hour opera, “The Thief 
and the Hangman,” written by Abraham 
Elistein with librettist Morton Wishen- 


grad. 

Wed., Oct. 4, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: Color series 
blending Como with a roster of guest 
stars. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Sept. 16, 12.00 noon (NBC-TV) 
Update: Weekly news program designed 
especially for junior and senior high 
school students. Regular features will 
include a review of the week’s events 
and and analysis of the week’s most im- 
portant news story 

Sun., Sept. 17, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Chet 
Huntley Reporting: Late news reports 
and news background features. 

Sun., Sept. 17, 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Turn of the Cen- 

” (Repeat) New series starts on 


‘29. 

Thurs., Sept. 21, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) At 
the Source: The final in a series of four 
on-location news-interview programs. 

Fri., Sept. 29, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frank 
McGee’s Here and Now: Weekly series 
of new coverage emphasizing the effect 
of news on people living through the 
events as well as pinpointing the front- 
page happenings. 

Sun., Oct. 1, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adlai 
Stevenson Reports: A new Sunday 
afternoon series which will present the 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 
with world leaders as his guest. In the 
bi-weekly programs designed to in- 
crease public knowledge of the United 
States Mission to the United Nations— 
and the United Nations itself—Ambas- 
sador Stevenson will report to the na- 
tion on the work of his mission and its 
relationship to the U.N. 

Wed. Oct. 11, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David 
Brinkley’s Journal: News “column” pre- 
senting Brinkley’s personal observations 
and reactions to current affairs. 

Thurs., Oct. 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Eisenhower on the Presi- 
dency,” one-hour program selected from 
11 hours of conversation with General 
Eisenhower in which he speaks frankly 
on ‘subjects of concern to the American 
public. 

Sun., Oct. 15, 5:00 pm. (NBC-TV) The 
Nation’s Future: Debates between au- 
thorities on problems of national and 
international concern 

Bell & Howell Closeups: (ABC-TV) Series 
of 13 news specials. 

NBC White Paper: Award-winning docu- 


mentary series will present six new 
full-hour special programs narrated by 
Chet Huntley. 

Eyewitness to History: (CBS-TV) 10:30 
p.m. each Friday. Series covering the 
— most significant news story of the 
wee 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Mon., Sept. 18, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition: First in a 22-week series of docu- 
mentary films of important expeditions 
of modern times. Every third week will 
be left available to local stations for 
related programs produced in coopera- 
tion with local school systems. 

Mon., Sept. 25, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “American Gov- 
ernment.” Two-semester college-level 
course dealing with the structure and 
function of the U.S. Government, taught 
by. Dr. Peter H. Odegard, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Past season’s course 
in “Contemporary Mathematics” will be 
repeated during the half-hour preceding 
“American Government.” 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of the 
Air: First course: “The New Biology,” 
taught by Dr. Ray Koppelman, Univ. of 
Chicago. Network stations will be able 
to broadcast the college credit course at 
the time of original transmission or on 
a delayed basis. 


Former President Eisenhower gives 
his views on the Presidency on 
CBS Reports, Thurs., Oct. 12, 10 p.m. 
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WHAT IS THE CAMPUS BOOK CLUB? Through 
the Campus Boox Cvs, students may ob- 
tain and own a wide selection of outstand- 
ing paperbound books. Included are the 
world’s great classics . . . current best- 
selling books to supplement class study . . . 
reference works . . . drama and poetry col- 
lections .. . books to challenge all the 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MATERIALS 
CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Please send complete information on how 
to start a Campus Boox Cuvs, including 
free student materials and teaching aids. 
No cost or obligation, of course. 


Teacher's Name—__ 


nes 


Schooi Address 
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powers of college-bound students, and 
books to < the interest of students who 
say they don’t like to read. 


FREE DIVIDENDS. Twice each school year, 
members are offered free dividends, one 
book for each five bought during the 
semester . . . an exciting stimulus to in- 
creased reading! 


LITTLE WORK FOR THE TEACHER. A Campus 
Boox Cvs is organized so that, in most 
classes, students run it themselves with 
little or no work on the part of the teacher. 


FREE MATERIALS! 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START A 
CAMPUS BOOK CLUB IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Colorful, illustrated materials make it easy 
to tell students about the Campus Boox 
Cius—to show a class secretary how to 
run the Club. Materials include reviews of 
forthcoming selections, full book annota- 
tions for your use. 





























